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SUCH THINGS ARE. 



CHAPTER I. 

' Bat own I miutt, in this perverted age, 
Who most deserve can't always most engage. 
So &r 18 worth from making glory sore, 
It often hinders what it should procure. 
Whom praise we most ? The yirtuouSi braye, and wise ? 
No ; wretches whom in secret we despise, 
And who so blind as not to see the cause ?' — ^Toumo. 

*DiD you ever see a more correct get-up? 
And don't you think I've done it hand- 
«omely ? ' 

Florence was tin her cousin's neat, but 
rather austerely Airnished dressing room, 
when she asked these leading questions* 

• Haven't I got a bonnet worthy of that 
delicious poke; but if you knew the trou- 
ble and the pains it cost me to concoct it ! 
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2 Stick Things are. 

You should have seen me all this morn- 
ing stitching on the piece in front, and 
stretching out the wires behind ! She really 
owes me something, don*t you think so ? for 
the respect I've shown to her miraculous 
head-gear ! ' 

* If you have only come to laugh at my 
old friend/ began Miss Brigham, gravely. 

* Me laugh at her ! Good gracious ! Why 
she's to be my Providence, — my guardian 
angel, in a last century's bonnet! You'd 
better watch me, and then take a lesson. 
You'll see how well I do the decent dodge. 
Now, Susan, don't put on a face of horror, 
I've cares enough to bear, and it's unkind to 
grudge me a poor, harmless joke.' 

* It does not seem to me so harmless ; and 
•r— I'm very sorry — but I wish with all my 
heart you'd never come.' 

^ Well, that's civil, I must say,' responded 
Flo, with an air of imperturbable good 
humour ; ^ and I see I shall have to do all my 
own work myself. Never mind ! It will be 
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the better done, that's all. Only yon mustn't 
betray me.' 

'Betray you! I don't often do mean 
things, I trust ; although I should not boast, 
for never \?as a meaner deed than this of 
cheating my poor, kind friend so heartlessly ! 
But, Flo, if you would only not be wild and 
reckless, I should not feel so guilty.' 

' Nonsense ! you think too much of trifles. 
And after all, what better can she do with 
some of her hoarded hundreds than ^ive them 
to poor repentant me? They say she does 
not spend a quarter of her income ; now that's 
what I call wicked.' 

' It is useless to argue with one who cannot 
feel,* said Susan, sadly ; * but, Florence, if you 
have any sense of decency, any respect for 
what is good in other people's hearts, abstain 
from talking in this way to me. I told you 
of Miss Llewellen's habits, and of her style of 
dress, that you might refrain from shocking 
her ; but I was far from guessing that, even 
whilst expecting favours, you would ridicule 
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her peculiarities, and that I who love and 
value her, would be obliged to listen to all 
your spitefiil— ' 

'Susan, you distress me/ broke in Flo, 
demurely, * for I perceive to my regret that 
want of charity is your besetting sin. I 
wonder what your clergyman would say, were 
he to hear you. Do you call this converting 
a sinner from the error of her ways ? Have 
you forgotten how responsible we are, by our 
example, for others* sins? Have you — ' 

^ Florence, you must have heard the sermon 
yesterday ! ' cried Susan, in amazement. 

* Of course I did. You don't suppose Tm 
such a young campaigner as not to take all 
necessary precautions? I was wise enough 
to inspect the battle-ground before the fight, 
and reconnoitre the condition of the enemy. 
I was in a dingy comer, underneath the gal- 
lery, with Mrs. Bodham's maid, and a thick 
veil over my face ; but I saw the parties, and 
the '* poke," which made me hurry home and 
change the fashion of my own turn-out. 
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He's verj handsome, the man that preached 
the sermon ; but I detest a parson, one hates 
them to be either bad or good. The first's 
in wretched taste, and the last's too great a 
bore.' 

Every word that fell from the lips t>f 
Florence increased not only Susan's disgu'st, 
but her alarm. What would Miss Llewellen 
think of her? How horrified she would be 
by her reckless sallies ; how dismayed at her 
cynical profanity; and then the servants! 
Thomson, who was such* a sober specimen of 
entire respectability, — ^Thomson, who seemed 
for ever as if mounting guard over his quiet 
mistress, and watching all who came within 
her doors with eyes of jealous interest, — what 
would he think of such a strange anomaly in 
that modest house as Florence Harley, her 
cousin, and of course her friend ? 

But if the anxious girl reflected with a 
troubled spirit upon the probable effects, on 
Miss Llewellen and her servant, of the enor- 
mities likely to be perpetrated by Flo, what 
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were her sensatioiis when the idea of a long 
evening spent by the fast young lady, in Mr. 
Bernard's society, flashed across her mind. 

The Vicar was severe and cold— as widow- 
ers should be ; this was Susan's firm opinion. 
His love was buried — a congenial tomb — 
within the grave of his young bride ; and feel- 
ing this, neither of the ladies of the Grange, 
highly as, in every way, they valued both his 
friendship and his character, had ever thought 
of him as one by whom another scene in the 
Romance of Life had still to be played out. 
They knew him — as they thought — aufond^ 
and never once, during the long months that 
Mr. Bernard — ^since Susan's coming — ^had 
been intimate at the Grange, had he, by word 
or deed, given cause for either lady to change 
the opinion she had formed. 

The parish of Lee was small and scattered, 
and its emoluments very small. Bernard, 
however, was (as the reader may remember) 
possessed of a good private fortune, a fact 
which induced the neighbourhood to remark. 
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with some severity, on the evident obstinacy 
of his widowhood ; the which — as many sus- 
pected — was attribatable to High Church 
notions, which they found it difficult either 
to understand or to forgive. 

But it must not be imagined that it was in 
consequence of any superabundance of cleri- 
cal gravity in Clayton Bernard, that Husan 
had inwardly pronounced their clergyman to 
be severe in his judgments, and of a cold, 
unsympathLsing tempeiament. Had she, 
who thus rashly decided on his character, 
been better versed in the reading of human 
nature, she would have known that, far be- 
neath the surface, there lay some smouldering 
pent-up fire, which the convulsion of outward 
circumstances might yet kindle into flame, 
and some — perhaps unknown to himself — 
desire for female sympathy, which a touch or 
look might chance to waken up within him. 

Susan, among other fancies concerning 
Mr. Bernard, had decided in her mind that 
he had a contempt for her sex's intellects, 
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and was impatient of their society. She had 
within herself a fund of ingratiating playful- 
ness, a pretty stock of woman's mental trifles, 
that had been laid by to rust unnsed since 
she had sojonmed exclusively with persons 
older than herself. There was nothing in the 
dull monotony of her life to call for the exer- 
cise of her power to please, and gradually, 
therefore, she had subsided into the quiet 
listener, not only of Miss Llewellen's simple 
platitudes, but of the more elevating words 
that fell from Clayton Bernard's lips. 

*The dinner bell! Good gracious!' ex- 
claimed Flo, ' you cannot have the &ce to 
say you dine at four ? ' 

They were still together in the little dress- 
ing room; for both had been so earnestly 
occupied by their subject, that the lateness of 
the hour had been forgotten by the usually 
punctual Susan. 

' Fancy dining at four ! and what on earth 
do you do with yourselves afterwards?' 

• Oh ! anything, — a thousand things. 
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Make haste/ said Susan, * we never keep the 
dinner waiting.' 

* There's no time to dress — * 

* And no occasion. Mr. Bernard was coming 
to tea, but he wrote word this morning that 
a friend was staying with him, so perhaps we 
shall not see them.' 

'A friend! What friend?' asked Florence, 
as they hurried down the stairs ; but she had 
always time, so said the fair, uncharitable 
ones, for questions concerning gentlemen. 

* No one we know — a Mr. Audaine. The 
Vicar says he's the most agreeable man that 
lives.' 

* Ernest Audaine ! How too delightful ! 
But it can hardly be, for who would think of 
finding jewels in this wilderness?' And 
Florence, with a brightened face, took her 
seat at the dinner table, by the side of her 
unsuspecting liostess. 

Thomson looked very black whilst grace 
was being said. He had been kept for seve- 
ral minutes waiting at the untenanted table ; 
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and thought (perhaps quite naturally) that 
Miss Harley was taking a considerable 
liberty in thus departing from established 
rules. 

Florence was very sorry, — she had so 
much to say to dearest Susan. So much to 
hear of all her cousin's happiness. Really 
the time had slipped by unperceived, and 
when the bell had rung she was so shocked, 
she hardly dared come down the stairs and 
show herself. 

Susan listened to this flow of words in 
silence, scarcely knowing which the most to 
marvel at, her cousin's power of dissembling, 
or the audacity with which she made her 
(Susan) a partner in the offence. But as the 
time went on, and long before the unfor- 
giving Thomson had stripped the table of its 
plate and china, the country girl's surprise 
had reached far higher limits; for in that 
little period it seemed quite plain to Susan 
that her unprincipled relation had transformed 
her placid godmother into another being, and 
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bad initi8ed into her stagnant blood a some- 
thing of youthful joyousness. 

Florence had performed the operation very 
tenderly. She had not startled the good lady 
all at once by lively stories or descriptions, 
but gradually, and as the coming eyening 
hours lent, as they are apt to do, a little 
feverish excitement, even to the cold visage 
of a water-drinking spinster, Florence had 
beguiled the time vnith many a pleasant anec- 
dote, and had provoked some hearty and un- 
precedented laughs from kind Miss Chrissy. 

* She's a pretty creature, Susan,' she re- 
marked, when Florence, a little before the 
hour of eight, had left them tete^^^ite upon 
the gravel-vealk. * A pretty creature, and so 
clever. I'm sure, too, that she is good, she 
talked to me so sweetly of her mother/ 

Susan made no answer. She was a little 
jealous, probably, of the wonder-working Flo, 
and could not bring herself to say that she 
was good. 

*I hope the gentlemen will come,' con- 
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tinned Miss Llewellen. * The Vicar must be 
introduced to dear Miss Harley. Perhaps 
theyll walk across the fields, and down the 
hill. We ought to order tea for them, my 
dear; and perhaps you'll look out from the 
upper window, and see if any one is coming.' 

Miss Christina was growing quite restless 
(almost nervously so, indeed), in her anxiety 
to show the gentlemen what a pretty cousin 
8usan had. And all this time Miss Florence 
was not less alive than she, to a necessity 
so obviously imperative. She would not, in 
that quiet country-place, display her charms 
to much advantage, for ' Miss Chrissy * (as 
she had heard her hostess called by the sep- 
tuagenarian soubrettef who had been her nurse 
in childhood) would have been shocked at 
the preposterousness of a robe dScoUet^e; but 
she could smooth her hair, and place some 
natural flowers in its glossy braids, which 
measures the coquettish creature took, look- 
ing upon herself the while approvingly. 

When Susan ascended the stairs to do her 
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godmother^s bidding, Flo's door opened rad- 
denlj, and her cousin called her in. 

' Where are you wandering to?* she asked 
* Oh, Susy, how can you live in such a place 
as this ? I should be found hanging every 
morning to an apple-tree, and Thomson 
would have to cut me down " in time," per- 
petually/ 

'Tou said to Miss Llewellen that her 
house was charming/ 

^ Of course I did. One always says those 
things, or how would the world go on? But» 
Susan, I had no idea she wfts such a lively 
party. How she laughed about the CSravens, 
and about the bald man, whose forehead 
reached his coat-collar. It was quite jolly to 
see her laugh, it seemed so new to her/ 

'And so unnatural. I don't know why, 
but I like her better when she's serious. 
She seems so very good. She has sent me 
to the upper window to look across the fields 
if Mr. Bernard is coming.' 

• The improper old thing ! TeD her, with 
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my compliments, that thejr're sure to come. 
If Ernest Audaine is at the vicarage. III bet 
he won't stay there, when there are women 
here/ 

* Florence,* said Susan, musingly ; * I woup 
der you are not afraid I shall betray you/ 

• You couldn't, dear. There is no merit, 
though, in your abstaining from speaking ill 
of anybody, for you see fun in nothing ; be- 
sides, you have been educated to be honour- 
able ; I never was, you know : so now we'll 
come downstairs. How does my white acacia 
look ? It's the thing, rather — I don't think.' 
And with this piece of irrational slang upon 
her lips, Miss Florence Harley tripped lightly 
into the drawing-room, with the double pur- 
pose of making herself generally agreeable, and 
of securing to herself some especial pecuniary 
advantage, as the result of her success. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

' There's language in her eye, her cheek, her lip ; 
Nay, her foot speaks ; her wanton spirits look oat 
At every joint and motion of her body. 
O these enconnterers, so glib of tongae. 
That give a coasting welcome ere it comes. 
And wide unclasp the tables of their thoughts 
To every ticklish reader ; set them down 
For sluttish spoils of opportunity. 
And daughters of the game.'--SHAK8FEABE. 

Susan remained for several minutes collect- 
ing lier ideas, and then followed her cousin's 
example. The dainty tea-service was spread 
upon the centre table when she entered the 
large drawing-room, which was always used 
when company was expected. And company, 
on this occasion, was not only expected, but 
had arrived, for to Susan's surprise sounds of 
laughter greeted her ears as she approached 
the open door, and on her entrance she could 
see, by the gathering twilight, Florence busy 
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with the tea-making, whilst Bernard — ^the 
undemonstrative and serious Bernard — was 
responding with a smile of approbation and 
amusement to some lively nonsense that she 
was addressing to him. 

Ernest Audaine had taken up his station 
by Miss Harley's side. It was his custom 
generally to avoid young ladies, for the * fast 
ones ' shocked his taste, and for the ^ better 
sisters,' why, none knew better than he that 
it was not for him to hope for married joys ; 
even supposing (a fact which Ernest had 
begun to doubt) that such things were a 
matter of much more than * moonshine.' 

It struck Susan, who was too warm-hearted 
not to be susceptible in such matters, that 
during her short absence she had been for- 
gotten by them all in an extremely unflat- 
tering manner. It was very natural, of 
course, and quite in the order of things, that 
she should be overlooked ; for what, in fact, 
was her position ? She was a ^ companion,' 
a dependent, a liver upon charity ; whilst her 
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cousin, the brilliant and admired Florence, 
was none of such humble things. She could 
look the world boldly in the face, and need 
not dread its pity. She had a right to smile 
and laugh, and equalize hejself with that 
well-connected company; but Susan — ^what 
was she? A ruined merchant's daughter — 
an upper servant only — a — ; but have we 
not disclosed her foolish pride sufficiently? 
They made her very dull and cold, those silly 
thoughts, and Ernest, when he had gathered 
(which he shortly did) that the pale, silent 
girl who made the tea and looked so mean- 
ingless, was George Annesley's love, pitied 
her less, poor soul ! than he had done before. 
For in the world the pleasing ones excite 
our interest, but not the crushed and blighted 
creatures, who accept their fete, and quietly 
subside into nonentities. 

Florence had a keen desire to make a 
favourable impression on Ernest Audaine, 
who, besides that he occupied a good place 
in the world she worshipped, was, in some 
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sort (although had he been lowlj born and 
insignificant the fact would have been totally 
ignored), a connection in the slightest degree 
of her own femily. Accident, too, had caused 
him to become the intimate and protecting 
friend of her only brother, — a very humble 
fraction of society, but with whom in due 
course of time we are fated to become better 
acquainted. 

They had not met before, for baUs were 
not in Ernest Audaine's line, and Florence had 
known of London ways but little more than 
she could learn at such reunions. Ernest 
was a looker-on in life, and kept aloof from 
such paraded exhibitions. He thought the 
^ goods ' men saw there * were made up,' and 
of no real value. Therefore he preferred to 
see them in their native state, and in the 
country, — ^with the bloom upon them, too, 
which soon rubs off when bidding buyers 
handle them too often. 

Florence had heard whispered strange 
reports of Ernest, and felt curious (she was 
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not alone in that) to know the man whom 
women and the world had tired out. He had 
been for years the willing slave of both, so 
said the many tongues that prated of him ; 
and he had paid dearly^ in more ways than 
one, for the high place he had occupied in 
worldly estimation. But was the niche from 
which he viewed the spectacle worthy the 
cost he had paid for it ? We think, to see 
standing coldly there, with pretty ftces all 
unheeded near him, that be would answer 
*No' to such a question; but, after all, 
Ernest was one of the world's riddles, hard 
enough to guess at even by himself. 

He talked to Florence of her brother, 
praising him to her greatly; and Flo, to 
whom that only brother was almost a 
stranger, listened as though she were devoted 
heart and soul to the much-despised young 
man, who, frcmi his childhood had shared 
another home than hers. But despite this 
interesting topic of conversation, Flo was not 
slow to perceive that all her wiles were 
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thrown away on Ernest. He knew the kind 
of girl bj heart, and that he possessed such 
knowledge was no mystery to Flo. She was 
in bright spirits nevertheless; and in the 
vein to be amusing. Besides, it was such 
fun to show them all that she could outstrip 
Susan in her 'companion's' duties. Susan 
was so good, poor thing, but very dull, and 
Flo so dearly loved to throw her cousin into 
the depths of shade. 

*I wish you had brought your little 
Minnie with you,' said Miss Chrissy, whose 
knowledge of children's habits was limited in 
the extreme. * She must be dull, poor child, 
alone.' 

* I like her to be dull,' replied the Vicar, 
who, with something of a self-reproachful 
feeling, had taken refuge from the flash of 
Flo's bright glances under the vring of his 
old friend. * I like her to be dull ; if she is 
fed upon excitement now, what will she want 
when she is twenty?' 

* Salamanders, deviled with cayenne, some- 
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thing far too spicy to be wholesome, Tm 
afraid/ replied Ernest, whose ears were 
everywhere, and who was amused by the 
wonderment on Miss Llewellen's figure. 

*I think that bricks are very safe,' re* 
marked the hostess, oratorically. 

'And little books like ^cobwebs to catch 
flies," ^ responded Flo, with a demnreness that 
made even Susan smile. 

* Was that your earliest lesson book. Miss 
Harley?' inquired Ernest, mischievously. 

'That and the " looking-glass,** ' said Flo- 
rence, who could not resist a joke, even when 
it told against herself. 

•They were both pretty books,' suggested 
Miss Lewellen, brightening up as her literary 
reminiscences crowded upon her. *I don't 
think that gentlemen would have read them 
much, they were so simple ; though some are 
fond of that, I've heard.' 

The good lady was never very lucid, 
either in her ideas, or in her explanation 
of- them, but her last remark was deemed 
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of sufficient ioiportanoe to be taken up bj 
Bernard. 

'The simpler and the duller children's books 
are made, the better are they (in my poor 
opinion), for the weak-informed minds we 
want to train.' 

'But why should they be dull?' asked 
Florence. 

' Because before a human brain begins to 
ripen into intelligence^ it is advisable that it 
should simply vegetate ; they gather strength 
by such a process, those feeble and mysterious 
portions of our material selves ; whereas to a 
too early taxing of their powers^ are owing 
half the intellectual evils which we are called 
upon to mourn over.' 

' I think that there are quite clever people 
enough in the world,' said Florence. 

'No doubt of it,' responded Audaine, 
' fools ought to be, as they are, in an immense 
majority ; Bernard's system is excellent, and 
I give it my unqualified approbation.' 

' I believe that were it thoroughly carried 
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oat, it would greatly decrease the majoritj 
you think so adyisable ; it is exciting, intel- 
lectual food given indiscriminately to the 
young, and before their mental digestions are 
strong enough to reQBive it, that causes more 
than half the world to be— -don't laugh, Miss 
Brigham, for the assertion admits of proof-* 
in every varied stage of lunacy/ 

'But how are their minds to be opened, 
except by books? ' asked Florence, ' and only 
think what pleasures you deprive them of!' 

* Pleasures that may be dearly bought by 
after-disappointments; berides, if an infant 
mind is worth the opening, it will be de- 
veloped as it hardens into strength by the 
moving panorama of this busy, active life; 
in that daily sight there is an edifying reality : 
but in the fairy tales, the endlese mimic 
shows, and the luxurious inventions of the 
toy-fihops to kill an infimt's time, what can 
result but depravation of the taste, and that 
morbid craving for excitement which is death 
to intellectual power ? ' 
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^Does the same doctrine apply to boys?' 
asked Florence, who was dying to talk of 
something else, bat who had determined to 
seem interested. 

' Not to the same exteiit,' replied the Vicar, 
upon whom Florence's acting had told so 
well, that he had already conyinced himselT 
that she coald be interested by serious con- 
versation; 'not to the same extent; boys' 
nonsense can be knocked out of them, whilst 
daughters — ' 

'Are a heavy responsibility,' said Ernest, 
feeling his friend's seriousness to be out of 
place; ' I assure you* Miss Harley, that anxiety 
for Miss Minnie Bernard's intellectual wel&re 
is telling seriously on her father's health and 
spirits. I wish, some day you'd look into her 
library, the catalogue is not a long one, and 
contains no light literature of any kind 
whatever.' 

*Not Hans Christian even?' inquired 
Florence, as earnestly as if she knew the 
works of that writer as thoroughly as she 
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appreciated them ; * not Hans Christian ! Mr. 
Bernard, I must see your little girl — I must 
see a child whose infancy has been so wisely 
cared for — in the world, you know, weVe so 
neglected ; ' and Flo heaved a little regretful 
sigh, which the Vicar (sensible as he was) 
received as a compliment. 

* One of Bernard's creeds,* suggested Ernest, 
rather provokingly, * is that little girls should 
early learn the gift of " silence." ' 

* Which is the surest way to make them 
wise, my dear Ernest,' retorted his friend ; 
* we learn to guess many things, at least young 
ladies do when they are mute themselves, and 
mental education goes on swimmingly.' 

* They learn to be very cunning, I believe,' 
said Florence. ^ I always distrust a silent girl, 
except poor Susan — Susy, dear, why don't 
you talk a little? — we chatter when we're by 
ourselves, don't we, sometimes ? and perhaps 
you read when you're alone and haven't got 
flighty company? Mr. Bernard, have you 
read the ''Lost Sheep?*' Is it ^ good 
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book ? People say such different things aboat 
it/ 
, * It is a very painful one,' replied the Vicar, 
' and therefore little likely to be popular ; it 
treats of great responsibilities and individual 
trusts ; we shrink from them, and so of course 
resist the man who holds the mirror to our 
sight.' 

' You are right/ said Ernest, * we all hate 
to be uncomfortable; we are willing to buy 
our pennyworth of paradise, but we neither 
like the trouble nor the cost of looking into 
our accounts, and seeing what more we can 
afford to do. I don't speak about myself' he 
added, laughing, ^ for I never had a penny 
either for that purpose or for any other.' 

Susan had remained a silent listener during 
this (to her thinking) frivolous discussion: 
she was'feeling very much dissatisfied, not only 
with her cousin but with herself. Bernard, 
too, had begun to vex her ; she did not like 
the way he looked at Florence, and an idea 
vague at first, but speedily ripening into cer- 
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tainty, perplexed her mind, and told her he 
was human ! 

It was a wretched evening to the humbled 
girl, for she was fiiirly crushed by the ap- 
parent superiority of one she thoroughly 
despised; she endeavoured to rouse herself 
from the mortifying oppression that kept 
down her spirits, but in vain, and so marked 
was her unusual silence, that even Miss 
Christina noticed kindly that she was * dull.' 

It was worse when, on a request from Miss 
Llewellen, Florence opened the old harpsi- 
chord, and sang some speaking songs; her 
voice was low-toned and of small extent, but 
it could tremble on occasion, and warm words, 
which even she would not have said^ came 
from her lips in fullest meaning when she 
sang; the Vicar, meanwhile, played the 
* clergyman's game' with Miss Llewellen; 
she did not care for draughts herself, but she 
entertained a firm conviction that an invited 
guest must be amused by some unusual efforts 
on her part, till ten o clock had struck ; then, 

c2 
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and not till then, she was at liberty again, 
and could call her mind and body her own. 

Ernest Audaine had taken np the news- 
paper (it was the * St. James's Chronicle,' a 
journal of undeniable respectability), but its 
news was rather stale (it being a three days 
a week imparter of intelligence), so that 
Ernest, who had outlived the days when men 
without an effort stay awake at evening time, 
nodded behind the printed sheet, and that 
not always in good time to Florence Harley's 
music. 

Susan could see that the Vicar's thoughts 
were not upon the draught-board, and fancied 
that when Flo's brilliant eyes were turned 
towards him, his abstraction from the game 
increased. 

*A hard-won battle, indeed,' said Miss 
Christina, with a triumphant look, as Clayton 
Bernard, with what poor Susan thought an 
almojSt rude impatience, approached the an- 
cient instrument. Florence looked up at him 
w^th a radiant smile, and Susan, sick at heart 
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felt — ^it was very sad — ^the demon of dark 
hatred enter within her breaqjb ! 

It was with her, that bad spirit, in her 
little chamber ; with her, as she lay upon her 
sleepless bed ; and as she called to mind her 
cousin's iace of insolent enjoyment, she felt 
she had the heart to ruin her. 

But Florence knew her better than she 
knew herself, for when the morning dawned, 
and the fresh April air brought through her 
open window the gladsome twitting of the 
loving birds, then Susan felt ashamed to be 
less innocent than they, and chasing with an 
earnest prayer the evil feelings from her 
heart, she met the object of her short-lived 
hatred, with a true and cheerful countenance. 
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CHAPTER III. 

' La pamoo fkit soavent an fou da plos habile homme, et rend 
sonvent habilee let plos lots.' — ^Sochevoucault. 

* L'ape e la serpe steuo 
Sarchian lo steno amore : 
Ma della aerpe in seno 
U fior f i & TelenOy 
In ten dell' ape 11 fiore 
Dolce arqna a fiu' — Metastasio. 

Florence Habley had now been a week at 
the Grange, and was beginning to talk of her 
departure. She had been so very pleasant, 
that even Susan felt sometimes that she 
would miss her joyous spirits and her lively 
talk. As to Miss Llewellen, she was posi- 
tively charmed with her. It was as the 
opening of a pleasant page in a long, tedious 
book, to spend a cheerful hour with Flo- 
rence; and she would praise the practised 
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actress with sach undeserved and inappro 
priate enlogiums, that Susan, whilst she felt 
a little envious of this so suddenly transferred 
regard, would laugh within herself to think 
how curious such delusions were. 

She never wished to open Miss Llewellen's 
eyes, but sometimes, and as she watched the 
gradually growing intimacy between the 
widower and Florence, she did feel (though 
she was a woman, and perhaps because she 
was a woman) a longing for revenge. It was 
so hard to see the ungodly in such prosperity 
— in the prosperity of being loved ; for Susan 
had looked into her own heart now, and 
understood what joy it would have been to 
have bestowed happiness again on Clayton 
Bernard. 

She often loathed herself for these un- 
womanly and unchristian thoughts ; and there 
were occasions when her cousin (touched, 
perhaps, by involuntary recollections) shed 
some natural tears, dried, alas ! too soon over 
her follies and her sins — when Susan forgot 
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her provocations, and only remembered that 
Florence was unhappy, and had for the mo- 
ment no real friend but her. 

Miss Llewellen's house was within a drive 
of the sea, and it was her custom occasionally 
to indulge Miss Brigham and the Vicar's 
little daughter with an excursion to the beau- 
tiful miniature bay, where the sands were so 
pleasant to the tread, the rocks so full of trea- 
sures for the happy child, and the salt sea- 
breeze so fresh and health-giving. 

A day or two previous to Flo's announced 
departure, it was agreed (Sancho and the 
coachman willing) that the monotony of their 
everyday existence should be broken by the 
spending of a few happy hours upon the sea- 
shore amongst the rocks. Sancho, however, 
could not be expected to convey them all, 
and it was therefore decided, with a respect- 
able show of reluctance on the part of Flo- 
rence, that she and the Vicar were to ride to 
the place of rendezvous on the horses (and 
they were by no means despicable ones, as 
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regarded either their breeding or condition) 
that belonged to the parsonage stables. 

Ernest, after the two days' visit which, at 
Lee Vicarage, he rarely exceeded, had taken 
his leave of his clerical host with some natural 
forebodings. He had often urged his friend 
to marry ; but much as he deemed, under the 
circumstances, such a step advisable, he was 
not prepared to sanction his union with such 
a woman as Florence Harley. 

* She was never intended for a wife,* he 
said to Bernard ; * some women are not, and 
she is one of them.' 

' She confuses my ideas of individual re- 
sponsibility,' began Bernard, in reply. 

* She'd confuse any man's ideas who knew 
as little what he was about as you do,' re- 
sponded Ernest, laughing. * You've no more 
chance against that woman, Clayton, than 
the fly against the spider, or the unhappy 
mouse that struggles to escape, when the soft, 
velvet paw encloses it.' 

'You quite mistake,' said Bernard, in a 
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tone of pique ; * I only value Florence as a 
study. I never mean to marry. One charge 
is quite enough. You know, I think, we all 
are answerable in some degree for other's 
sins. I could not give ray child a step- 
mother. Her ideas would probably not chime 
with mine, and then — ' 

* There'd be a quarrel ! Bernard, I some- 
times think you want that kind of thing. 
You've lived too long alone, and have become 
that strange anomaly which puzzles French- 
men greatly when they hear the word. You 
have become a crochetty man, in short, and 
want a woman's counteracting influence. Per- 
haps I wrong this Florence. I am by no 
means infallible. And even she were better, 
it may be, than living here alone, and wife- 
less.' 

The bait was very tempting, even as Ernest 
surmised, when he put it cunningly upon his 
hook, and Bernard seized it greedily. 

* You seem to consider her consent as cer- 
tain,* he rejoined; *but Mith her beauty and 
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her powers of pleasing, I greatly doubt 
whether to bo a country parson's wife might 
satisfy her. I own that I am rich enough to 
marry ; but you know my theory regarding 
the high duty of " example," and I should 
regret to raise the demon of envy in the 
breasts of my poorer brethren. As I have 
often told you, I consider the marriages of 
"poor" clergymen to be a grievous sin. 
What right have they to bring discredit on 
their church by throwing on the charity of 
the world a race of paupers ? They want a 
wife, forsooth, to help them in the parish ! 
A plausible pretext, indeed ! What can a 
woman do to aid the poor, when once a year 
she is diminishing her husband's means of 
doing good, and rendering herself less physi- 
cally useful ? And then the dozen children 
are a plea for help; and the ministers of 
God's religion must debase themselves to beg 
for charitable aid, while, with a shabby dress, 
disgraceful to their calling, they mope about 
with discontented spirits, and do their duty 
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badlj. Pah ! Cannot men deny themselves 
the luxury of a wife? Are we all selfish ? 
And should we not, even as I have done for 
years, flee from temptation and from the 
danger of a fall ? * 

* You are a wonderful fellow/ exclaimed 
Ernest. * And the first man, I suspect, who 
ever called marriage ** a fall." But you are 
in for it now, if I'm not much mistaken, and 
I've an idea that the fall will be a heavy 
one.* 

'The only thing that makes me hesi- 
tate/ said Bernard, musingly, * is the belief 
that Florence Harley has been ill brought 
up/ 

* No doubt on that score, I should think.' 

* Then, may it not be my duty to counter- 
act the evil influence ? Who can blame her 
for the faults her parents gave her? But 
she is young, and it may be that if this 
chance be lost, I shall be guilty of her future 
errors.' 

' And your child — and Mrs. Bernard's pro- 
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bable o£&pring — have you forgotten all their 
weighty claims?' 

Bernard almost groaned. 

* My dear, good fellow/ continued Ernest^ 
soothingly, ^ confess you're spoony, and have 
done with it. But take my advice, and don't 
be in a hurry. I have heard a little tale or 
two, not of this girl exactly, don't be fright- 
ened ; but I should like to make inquiries ; 
and, as I said before, you would be wise to 
wait.' 

Bernard had still enough of sense remain- 
ing to give a promise to his friend that he 
would not commit himself; and Audaine, 
something comforted by the half-and-half 
concession, returned to London. 

Susan — (we grieve to say it, but the truth 
must not be hidden)— Susan had made a 
little treacherous plot against her cousin on 
the day when the pleasure party was to • come 
off.' She had received a letter privately that 
morning, and in it there was family news of 
some importance. This letter, Susan had 
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resolved to read aloud when Florence and the 
fickle Vicar were both present. She hoped 
that the unwelcome intelligence which Flo 
would learn might have the effect of start- 
ling her from her propriety. Something, she 
might say in haste that would reveal her na- 
ture. It was but a feeble chance, indeed, but 
she resolved to try it. 

Minnie Bernard, unread and simple as she 
was, chattered very prettily within the 
brougham, and Miss Llewellen, in her way, 
was cheerful; but Susan could not take 
much pleasure in the drive. Her thoughts 
were ever wandering to the two equestrians. 
To Florence looking full into the Vicar's face 
with bright, bold eyes, and he — to her mis- 
fortune Susan could always easily recall his 
manly, handsome face — he had his hand upon 
her horse's mane, and gave her, if not smile 
for smile, deep glances which had within them 
a mesmeric power and influence. 

The afternoon was spent, even as they had 
intended, in wandering about the shore, slip- 
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ping down amongst the rocks, an operation 
in which Miss Chrissy was singularly expert, 
and in eating their cold dinner uncomfortably 
enough upon the sun-dried seaweed, teeming 
with insect life. 

Before the repast was over, Susan drew 
from her pocket a letter. 

* I forgot,' she said to Florence, * that I 
have a piece of news for you ;* but this being 
a falsehood, Susan's fair cheek flushed a 
little. 

* News ! And you've kept it all this time ! 
You cruel girl ! ' 

* It is about my cousin. John Teggart is 
going to be married.' 

* How very interesting ! ' sneered Flo. 
* And may we inquire who is the happy 
bride ? Some rich, young woman, I suppose, 
in his own class of life, — the middle classes, 
don't they call them ? ' 

' In his own class of life, decidedly ; for I 
believe that she's a lady, and I'm sure my 
Cousin John's a gentleman.' 
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*He may be; I don't know him. Miss 
Llewellen, there's a horrid creature on your 
plate ;' and Flo, with dexterous hand, re- 
moved the hopping monster from the chicken 
salad. 

' But she has no money. Not a shilling/ 
continued Susan, perseveringly. *They say 
that Uncle Teggart will be forced to find the 
trousseau' 

'He can do that out of the shop/ said 
Florence. ^ And convenient it will be ; and 
all at wholesale prices. What a lucky girl ! ' 

' I am glad you think so, for the girl's your 
sister.' 

' Nonsense ! I won't believe it,' screamed 
out Flo. *It's stupid chaff! She never 
could — ' 

* Never could what? My cousin is a clergy- 
man. He was at Oxford, and he has a living. 
I really cannot see—' 

• You see nothing, Susan, and you never 
will. You think so much of clergymen, 
but—' 
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However, at this juncture, a something in 
Mr. Bernard's countenance reminded her of 
her imprudence, and she stopped short. 

* I like it very much/ said Susan, quietly. 
' I wish you knew my cousin, Mr. Bernard. 
He is so mild and gentle.' 

* Not a bit like Rupert,' interrupted Flo, 
who had already become aware of tlie duty 
incumbent on her to make the best of the 
proposed connection. *Not the least like 
Captain Teggart. I daresay you never heard 
the story, Mr. Bernard, but he was in Dublin 
spending loads of money, and one young lady, 
a peer's grand-daughter, was almost engaged 
to marry him. They did not know his father 
was in trade, and when the brother, who was 
quite a swell — I mean he was a gentleman — 
I mean — ' 

*Go on, dear Florence,' said her cousin, 
gently, * we are all waiting for the story.' 

* Well, there's no good in spoiling it,' said 
Flo, recovering her self-possession; *so you 
shall hear it as it was told to me. The 
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brother, quite good-humouredlj, questioned 
Captain Teggart about his intentions. '^ I'll 
ask my father/' said the bold dragoon; and 
so he did, for a week after, there came a letter 
from the city, containing these words : ^^ Dear 
Plantagenet " (or whatever the name was) " I 
regret to state that a marriage with your 
sister is impossible, for the governor won't 
stump up." ' 

* Had he a wooden leg, poor gentleman ? ' 
asked Miss Llewellen. Which question, as 
might be expected, added to the merriment 
elicited by Florence Barley's story. 

Susan's project had been, as she soon per- 
ceived, almost totally ineffectual ; for the 
Vicar still hung (so she feared) enamoured 
upon the syren's looks and words, and she 
noticed, with a throb of pain, that when at 
parting Florence pressed her lips on little 
Minnie's forehead, Bernard's paternal ki§s 
was given where the girl's rosy mouth had 
momentarily rested. She knew that in that 
cold and selfish heart there was not room for 
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love of children ; but how could a blinded 
man perceive such facts ? 

So Florence seemed to prosper in her 
schemes, and on the morning when she left 
the home whose peace her presence had dis- 
turbed, there was a gloom on every face, for 
even the rigid Thomson had been conquered 
by her smiles. 

^I was so glad to help her/ said Miss 
Christina, with a sigh. ^ She wished to make 
me feel it was a loan, poor thing ! and seemed 
so sorry to accept it. I told her I should not 
feel the loss. Only two hundred pounds, my 
dear, and she in so much trouble.' 

Susan was very sorry, and her pride was 
hurt. She could not undeceive the kind 
Miss Chrissy, who bad parted, with such 
reckless generosity, from her hundreds ; but 
she could make a strong resolve to pay that 
money back in time with interest. 

With interest, and in time ! And she had 
nothing ! Only a kind heart and willing 
mind — treasures which it half appeared that 
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her godmother had overlooked in the mass of 
glittering trifles which had dazzled her in 
her new fayourite's character and conver- 
sation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

* I am not of that feather to shake off my friend when he most 
needs me.' — Shakspeabe. 

A GOOD deal to Susan's annoyance, — ^for she 
would have been more than feminine had she 
been able to take quite coldly the expressed 
admiration for another by a man who for 
weeks had been her constant companion, and 
for whom she had begun to feel something 
more than a liking, — a good deal, then, to 
Susan's annoyance, the worthy Vicar was 
constantly dwelling, after Flo's departure, on 
that young lady's charms and merits. 

' It is the open frankness of her character,' 
he would say, * that I so greatly admire. If 
I ever met with a guileless woman (and they 
are rare, I fear), that woman is Florence 
Harley.' 
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Susan remembered that the speaker was a 
widower, and that he was said to have dearly 
loved his wife ; but she remained silent, of 
course, as to any possible claims of the late 
Mrs. Bernard to the quality of guilelessness. 

*We had a great deal of conversation 
about that poor brother of hers. I knew 
him at Oxford, where he was a sizer at 

College Ernest Audaine was such a 

good friend to him there. But then he 
always takes helpless creatures by the hand.' 

* It is a great shame,' remarked Susan, 
whose retentive memory could hardly recall 
an occasion on which Florence had spoken 
to her of the despised and awkward only 
brother, whose home had never been his 
father's house. •It is a great shame that 
Lord Ashington does so little for poor Alick. 
After all, he is his relation, and failing two 
or three — ' 

* May be a peer of the realm ! Forgive 
me, pray, for smiling on such a serious mat- 
ter, but it does seem so wonderful a trans- 
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mutation ! And so you would think, if you 
knew the blighted creature we are speaking 
of/ 

^ He is my cousin/ remarked Susan, rather 
coldly. 

* I am well aware of it, and, believe me, 
that I am very far from disparaging one of 
whose talents and excellence I have the 
highest opinion. I wish, however, that you 
did know him, for he is a rare character, and 
if you should chance to migrate to the neigh- 
bourhood of his labours, it would so brighten 
his lowly life to have cheering visits from one 
like you ; a relation, too, and an almost sis* 
ter, whose affection would cheer him in his 
work ; for you could not fail to love Alick 
Harley.' 

* When did you see him last ? ' asked 
Susan. 

* I will tell you. It was late in last July, 
and London was emptying fast. Day by day 
I saw signs of the world's migration ! De- 
serted streets, — and parks, where the few 
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who lingered still looked as though an apo- 
logy were due to society for their tardiness ; 
while an air of " Shall I be gon^ to-mor- 
row? " was visible in many a restless face. 

'The heat was intense; and the air so 
oppressive, that only an inveterate Londoner 
could exist in its suffocating atmosphere, and 
even I, who invariably lingered, the last man 
when there '* wasn't a soul in town," began 
to dream dreams of sweeter perfumes, and see 
visions of lovelier things. 

*It was London — morning still — six o'clock 
P.M. perhaps, when a longing for a breath 
of the vegetable world, albeit that breath 
was in a form sophisticated, induced me to 
take a solitary saunter beneath the wide- 
spread roof of Covent Garden market. 

* It was a poor imitation enough of coun- 
try sights and scents, but still I revelled in 
them, and after taking a second lingering 
turn, I stayed my steps before a window 
where were displayed in gorgeous array of 
choice bouquets of rare and lovely flowers, 
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arranged with consummate taste and skill. 
While admiring the dazzling colours — ^the 
rich crimson of the choice late rosebuds, the 
white waxlike tuberoses, and the stephanotis 
gleaming amongst their velvet petals, a 
young man entered the shop. He was very 
young, and perhaps very foolish, for I saw, 
that after choosing the largest and the love- 
liest of the bouquets he paid its price in gold 
without a word of bargain or remonstrance. 
How happy the boy seemed as he bore away 
his prize ! How daintily he held it, and how 
lovingly he looked upon the flowers, that, 
doubtless, would soon be placed within the 
hand of one who prized such fleeting trea- 
sures dearly. 

• Quick as thought my fancy followed him 
on his way, and then turning back, dis- 
heartened to a sad reality, I had a vision of 
another and a darker picture. 

*I saw young maidens working to their 
deaths in close and dreary rooms, with bend- 
ing, drooping forms, and with no roses on 
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their pallid cheeks But before them, spread 
in seeming dire confusion, lay the scattered 
scraps of many colours, the pink, the blue, 
the deadly green, from which materials those 
small fleshless .fingers would luring forth the 
mimic flowers, the rich would wear unthink- 
ing of their cost ! 

* The gold that thoughtless boy had lavished 
for an hour's whim, might (who could say ?) 
have quenched some mourner's tear, or 
clothed some naked child. It might — ^but 
pshaw, what was I, that I should moralize 
upon that spectacle? Had not I, too, my 
favourite and expensive varieties, and was I 
all blameless, that I should thus be " stirred by 
an overwhelming zeal," to shower censure on 
my neighbour? The daily amount of human 
trial is too mighty a sum to be cast up by 
worldlings in a moment's space of pity and 
remorse; and this I knew when, turning 
away from the bright emporium of ephemeral 
delights, I preferred to wend my way towards 
that daily luxury of the rich — my dinner ! 
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^ But as I tamed to go, the face of one of 
the few friends whose intimacy was pleasant 
to me met my eyes, and Ernest Audaine 
(for it was he) came forward with extended 
hand. I shook it gladly, for there was no- 
thing either in his presence or his greeting 
that jarred against the train of thought 
in which I had been gliding; and the col- 
lision having been (thanks to Ernest's 
softening social qualities) agreeable rather 
than otherwise, I took his offered arm con- 
tentedly. 

•**Come with me," he said! "there 
is an old friend of ours who liyes near 
this, whom you would like to see again;*' 
and without waiting for a reply he drew 
me on. 

*We had not far to walk, for after 
jostling our way amongst the crowded streets 
for a short five minutes, Ernest stopped 
suddenly. 

* " You don't mind a narrow staircase and 
a rather steamy atmosphere ? " he asked. 

d2 
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* " Not a bit," was my reply ; though I 
wondered at bis question. 

* We were opposite a small tobacconist's 
shop in Drury Lane ; and Audaine, motion- 
ing me to follow him, entered through the 
narrow door. 

*"Mr. Harley at home?" he asked, and 
the reply being in the affirmative, we as- 
cended a narrow staircase at the back of the 
shop. 

* It was not unwholesomely close, at least 
not to those who, like myself, love the Vir- 
ginian weed, but still in the summer airless 
heat the small room we entered was op- 
pressive enough. 

*Its dimensions were, indeed, tiny — some 
fourteen feet by twelve; and through the 
open window, which looked upon the noisy 
street, not a breath of wind was entering. 

' The one occupant of this cheerless apart- 
ment rose as we entered, and his thoughtful 
face - Vas lighted by a smile. I need not 
describe him, for he was Alick Harley, and 
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the man whose friendship is one of the most 
valuable of tlie good gifts for which I have 
to be thankful. 

•'*Alick," said Audaine, "I have brought 
with me an old ally of yours. We have 
often spoken since the old college-days of 
Clayton Bernard. I found him in a brown 
study amongst the Covent (jarden cabbages, 
and have dragged him here for a lesson. I 
don't see why I should monopolize them 
all." 

^Alick coloured as he shook hands with 
me. 

* ** It is very pleasant to see a friend's fece 
again," he said, **but you could scarcely guess 
what a poor place Audaine was bringing you 
to see. What a hot oppressive day it is," 
he added, as he leant back in his chair 
wearily ; *^ and almost any air must be better 
than this." 

*"Why do you stay here, then?" asked 
Ernest ; " surely you could find other lodg- 
ings, and in cooler and more cheerful places. 
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Clayton, take note of . his look-out," he 
continued, pointing to the window. 

' And gloomy enough, indeed, it was— ^the 
** look-out" alluded to by the light-loTing 
Ernest, — ^for opposite poor Alick's abode was 
that dreariest of things, an undertaker's 
shop, in which, besides the usual dismal 
paraphernalia of mortality, there appeared on 
the window-panes a statement of ^* Terms ** 
from the '* Funeral of a grown person," to 
that of an infant whose debt of nature had 
been paid in ready-money coin. 

* '* It is scarcely pleasant," I said, in reply to 
Emesf s observatioD, "^ to see every moment 
before one's eyes such warnings as those, 
and if one could choose — '* 

*" Which I can hardly do," Interrupted 
Alick, dieerfuUy, ** for I am in the centre 
o( my work; and my landlord, humble as 
he is, is honest, and a friend. I have 
known the man for years, as his lather 
was a tenant of Uncle Brigham in their 
prosperous days in Sussex ; and I would 
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not change my quarters for a pleasanter 
view than that of coffin ornament^ or silver 
handles." 

' '' He has forgotten himself," said Ernest, 
as we descended the stairs, '^ in his care for 
others. There was a time when the con- 
sciousness of his personal deficiencies, of 
his shyness, and as he fancied (though there 
he was in error) of his scanty intellectual 
gifts, weighed down his spirit, and hindered 
his enjoyment of such, pleasures as were 
within his reach. But labour for the million 
bom in an atmosphere of vice, and reared 
upon the wages of iniquity — labour for these, 
I say, has been poor Alick*& safeguard. 
And, by Heaven ! how he does work ! 
You would think, did you but know as 
I do, how little both by night and day hq 
spares himself, that he had the constitu* 
tion of a dozen men, and that his frame, 
were one of iron. And yet the most casual 
observer can percdve that he is of all work-* 
ing men, the frailest and the weakest ! 
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How I wish that it were in my power to 
be of service to him ! But I am ashamed to 
say that I couldn't ask a favour even for 
such a friend as Alick Harley." * 

^And yet,' said Susan, after a pause, 
'one might suppose that with Mr, Au- 
daine's connections — connected, too, as he 
is with Alick's family — he might be able, 
without any sacrifice of dignity, to obtain 
a living for one so deserving of encourage- 
ment.' 

* I fear not,' said Clayton, musingly. * For 
Lord Clanboyne — ^besides that he has but 
little patronage of his own, and that little 
exclusively Irish — has no interest whatever 
with the present ministry. Besides the 
connection, as Miss Harley (who seems en- 
tirely exempt from the prevailing British 
weakness of lord loving) justly remarked, 
is a mere nothing. Lord Clanboyne is the 
half-brother of Lord Ashington. No blood- 
relation at all. And the latter is a hun- 
dredth cousin — scarcely nearer, I fancy. 
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to Alick Harley. No; I fear that his 
chance of preferment is but small, and 
that modest merit will remain, as it gene- 
rally does, in obscurity.* 

It was thus that Clayton Bernard was 
wont to discourse, of their mutual friends, 
with the two women, whose society, previous 
to Flo's inroad amongst them, had begun to 
be so pleasant to him. Sometimes, too, he 
would talk to them of his only brother, 
whose mistake in life (so Clayton called it) 
continued to fill the Vicar's mind with 
anxiety and regret, for Gerald was not 
happy, and his inward disquietude was 
shown in his altered mien and haggard 
countenance. 

*But I could not change his purpose,' 
Clayton said, ^ for Gerald was ever a self- 
willed character. I think that he monopo- 
lized the obstinacy of our family ; for one of 
us is overyielding. Do not smile, Miss 
Brigham, I am not speaking of myself— 
but — Ah, well, there are some trials too 

d3 
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great for words, and some sorrows, the 
which, when they light on those we love, 
are far harder to endnre than those which it 
has pleased the Almighty to deal out to 
ourselves.' 
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CHAPTER V. 

' God made the oonntry, and man made the town. 
What wonder then, that health and virtne, gifts 
That can alone make sweet the bitter draught, 
That life holds oat to all, should most abonnd 
And least be threatened in the woods and groves ? ' 

COWFER. 

Before the summer of that year was over, 
the inhabitants of the Grange were called 
upon to lament over the departure of Mr. 
Bernard, who suddenly announced to them 
that he had succeeded in changing the living 
of Lee for one in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of London. It was a great break-up of 
Miss Christina's comfort, for she had grown 
quite dependent on the Vicar and his child 
for all variety of amusement outside her 
home. She wa3 so shy with most people, 
and new faces frightened her. She never 
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could be comfortable, she said, with the new 
people at the Vicarage. She should be 
always thinking of their absent friends. And 
little Minnie too! The child would miss 
the Grange, and could not ^ have her health ' 
so near a town ! 

Susan was greatly saddened also. She 
could not understand the move, and feared 
to think that Florence had some hand in it. 
Of that unworthy girl they had not heard a 
word since she had left them; and often 
when Miss Chrissy wondered where she was, 
and kindly hoped that she was happier, the 
heart of her pale listener swelled high within 
her breast with grief and anger. 

It was a relief to both the ladies when a 
letter from Miss Llewellen*s lawyer one day 
summoned her to London. She had some 
property in the great city, property of in- 
creasing value, and leases were falling in 
apace. There was one house especially, a 
small but pretty one in Orchard Street, and 
that one (Mr. Clements wrote) might be let 
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furnished yearly; or, perhaps, Miss Llew- 
ellen, who once had said she liked a London 
house for winter living in, would choose it 
for her own residence. He did not know. 
It would, perhaps, be best for Miss Llewellen 
to come up to town and see the premises 
herself. 

And so Miss Chrissy thought, for she felt 
dull and low; besides, it would do Susan 
good, she hoped, to have a little change — 
Susan looked pale and worn, and then who 
knew? The chances were that they might 
see the Vicar and little Minnie once again. 
How very pleasant it would be ! and Miss 
Llewellen's small grey eyes quite glistened at 
the pleasant prospect. 

It was in early autumn when the momen- 
tous journey was decided on, and, very soon. 
Miss Chrissy, with her feelings torn between 
her wishes and her fears, was nervously pre- 
paring for the great event. She would not 
let her young companion think for her, it 
was an occasion far too great for that. Only 
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the eye of a clear-sighted mistress could see 
everything, provide for all their wants, and 
have a comprehensive judgment ! 

Susan was amassed at first by her unwonted 
busyness. It seemed like ^coming out;' 
and for that home^taying woman a long* 
delayed enlightenment as to her mind a^d 
body's powers. But it did not last, that 
fancy for activity; and when the evening 
came, the last that for some months they 
thought to spend within their little sitting* 
room» the kind, good creature owned that she 
was tired, and, trusting all her interests to 
Susan, laid her head upon her pillow, and 
slept with the unquestioning reliance of a 
simple child. 

The house in Orchard Street looked very 
dull, at least so thought the travellers, when, 
late in the evening of the following day, they 
arrived at their journey's end. September 
(as all those qualified to judge can certify) is 
of all months, and even to those who love its 
air and pleasures, the least agreeable of the 
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year in London; but to the country-bred, 
and to those who have left reluctantly the 
fragrant heath of fields and flowers behind 
them, the sea of houses (smoke and dust 
filled) gives to the rustic breast a choking 
feeling that habit alone relieves or mo- 
difies. 

The only one of the small household who 
seemed entirely at home was Thomson. His 
stem and high respectability had unques- 
tionably grown upon him since the fact was 
patent that the mistress in whose dignity his 
own was centered would have a winter resi- 
dence in London, and live at last as wealthy 
ladies should. The house was not a large onoi 
that was true, but then he had a footman 
under him ; and it was possible — ^ mistress ' 
he knew could well afford it — that, in time, 
another liveried menial would invade the 
patient single lady's home, and help him to 
do nothing. 

Miss Llewellen, although she was probably 
ignorant of the fact, stood very much in awe 
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of Mr. Thomson, who, it must be owned, 
preyed somewhat ruthlessly upon her gene- 
rous heart and natural fears. With the 
latter, however, he was wise enough to sym-- 
pathize, increasing them indeed with a gentle 
and exciting titillation : and becoming, under 
the pressure of the new alarms which London 
wickedness instilled into Miss Chrissy's mind, 
more than ever necessary to her comfort. 

To those readers who happen to be ac- 
quainted with the physiology of * unprotected 
females,* it will give no surprise to learn 
that Miss Llewellen was afraid of thieves. 
Housebreakers and fire were her nightly 
banes, and only Thomson, strong and pos- 
sessed of great resources, seemed capable of 
protecting her from the greatly dreaded evils. 
He was the antidote to which she trusted 
— the safeguard of her house and property — 
the man, in short, from whom marauders 
would shrink back with trembling, and by 
whose prompt assistance even the devouring 
element could, if need were, be stayed 1 
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With this entire and consoling confidence 
in her major-domo, Miss Christina sometimes, 
but only in broad daylight, ventured on the 
recreation of holding a short conversation 
with Thomson on the state of crime in the 
metropolis, on the regulations of the police, 
and on the non-efficient arrangements of the 
fire-brigade. He was a tall and rigid-look* 
ing individual, that trusted single woman's 
servant, with crisply curled gray hair, and a 
long face that never smiled. Respectability 
was written on every line of his lank figure, 
and his voice, which was hollow and lugu- 
brious, was well calculated to impress on Miss 
Christina's mind the horrors which he some- 
times allowed himself to hint to her. 

It was usually at the hour of breakfast that 
the rather agreeable excitement of dwelling 
upon her fears was indulged in by the timid 
Miss Llewellen. She had heard noises (she 
would say to Susan) overhead, or may be 
underground : and then she would appeal to 
Thomson, and learn from him that the police 
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were always negligent, or in league with evil 
characters, and tliat the London servants 
were ' all shocking bad ' — there was no trust- 
ing them ' out of your sight a moment *~for 
who knew what they would be * up to ? ' 

About a week after the arrival of ^the 
family/ in London, Thomson laid by his 
mistress's plate, at break£Eist, two letters. He 
had eyed the missives (previous to parting 
with them) with more than usual curiosity. 
His lady had few correspondents, and he was 
well acquainted with the form and character 
of most of the letters that she received^ 
These, however, puzzled him. On one there 
was a broad black border, so byroad, indeed, 
that there seemed scarcely room for the 
direction written within its sombre frame- 
work. The address was in a delicate female 
band, which circumstance, coupled with the 
suggestive edging, convinced the investigating 
Thomson that it was a serious case of deep 
affliction. 

Miss Llewellen had some few relations, 
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although she was almost a stranger to them, 
and her hand trembled as she broke the 
seal. 
The contents of the letter were as follows: 

* Madam, 

^ As an utter stranger I must apologize 
for addressing you, but my excuse must lie 
in the subject of my letter. Your cousin, 
Margaret Mayford, is my very dear young 
friend, and she is, at this moment, in heavy 
trouble. The poor child has had much to 
endure since her father's second marriage, 
and for six years she has borne her trials 
patiently as a daughter should, 

* Whilst my poor husband lived' — (here the 
paper was blotted, and the writing almost 
illegible) — * whilst my poor husband lived, 
Margaret was comforted and sustained by 
good advice, and by more congenial com*' 
panionship than she could find at home. But 
I am alone now, and must shortly leave the 
Rectory. When I am gone, Margaret, I 
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fear, will be without a friend. She tells me 
that she does not know you, and she fears 
that jou will be displeased by this appeal. 
If so, dear Madam, may the blame be mine, 
for I have urged her to this measure, and 
have advised her to write to you of her 
sorrows. It remains for me to point out to 
you the dangers to which, under her father's 
roof, she is exposed. May God forgive me if 
I am uncharitable; but my impression is, 
that Mrs. Felix Mayford is devoid of prin- 
ciple, and that her husband is totally unfitted 
to be the protector of a girl of Margaret's 
age. The society of a watering-place is not 
a desirable one for so young a creature, and 
it is evident that, whilst both Mr. and Mrs. 
Mayford are anxious to get Margaret as soon 
as possible off their hands, they would be 
little scrupulous as to the character of the 
man by whose agency such a result could be 
effected. If Margaret's disposition were not 
the sweetest in the world, she would pro- 
bably long ago have left, for any other 
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protection, the home in which she knows 
herself to be unwelcome. Alas ! It is not 
to religious principles that she owes her 
safety, but solely to her own bright purity of 
heart and feeling. Having now informed you 
how this child is situated, I leave it to your 
kindness to devise some method for her rescue, 
and, with renewed apologies, I remain, 
* Dear Madam, 

• Your obedient servant, 

* Jeannette Wilson.' 

This letter, together with the smaller one 
by which it was accompanied. Miss Llew- 
ellen, after having silently perused them, 
handed to Susan Brigham. 

Margaret's letter was very short. She 
called Miss Chrissy * Her dear Cousin,' and 
wrote that her home was wretched. There 
were but a few lines, and the style of the 
caligraphy was unformed and childish. 

Miss Llewellen was considerably agitated 
by the event. 
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* This is a dreadful business, Susan ! ' «fae 
exclaimed ; * and Mrs. Felix must, I fear, be 
much to blame. I suppose I must answer 
Mrs. Wilson's letter, but she is a total 
stranger, and the child unborn knows better 
what to saj to her than I do ! My cousin 
has been married now these six years, and to 
think the child's been miserable all this 
time!' 

Miss Christina was so rapidly talking her- 
self into a fit of nervousness, that Susan 
interposed in her behalf, and by the timely 
administering of a cup of tea, checked mo- 
moitarily the current of her ideas. They 
soon flowed again, however, into their 
former channel, whilst sometiiing as nearly 
approaching a sense of personal ill-usage, 
as poor Miss Chrissy was capable of feeling, 
mingled with the stream, and discoloured it 
with a drop of bitterness. 

It was not altogether agreeable now that 
she had one young fnettd (who suited her 
so well) to live beneath her roof, to ha^e 
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another and a distant cousin forced upon 
her. In her distress, and whilst her poor 
dear mother lived, they, who had this world's 
goods in great abundance, had seen their 
* sisters ' in sore need, and had not aided 
them. They were not altogether worthy 
objects, so she fes^ed. * And yet, my dear,* 
she added, with a sigh, 'I fancied I had 
heard that Mrs. Felix was a woman people 
liked. There was a time, perhaps (and here 
Miss Chrissy whispered the words softly), 
there was a time when the world said odd 
things of her, but that is long ago, and had 
best be forgotten.* 

No one that knew her had ever arrived 
at a clear understanding of what the inno- 
cent spinster intended, when slie applied the 
words ' odd things ' in this especial manner. 
Some fancied that there was an odd jumble 
of ideas within her brain of sentences she 
passed over in police-reports, and of mys- 
terious words she missed in Shakspeare, and 
in better books. But * to the pure all things 
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are pure/ and no one gifted with a grain ot 
common sense could fancy that the imagi- 
nation of the un-worldtaught woman ever 
ran very riot, even when she ventured (as 
just then she did, in strictest confidence) to 
whisper of • odd things/ 

*You see, dear Susan,' she continued, 
*that this good Mrs. Wilson leaves it all 
to me ! I think she seems a worthy person, 
and then a widow too, and very timid, 
clearly. Perhaps I should do well to write 
to-day?' 

Though there was here no direct appeal 
for advice, Susan took advantage of the tone 
of interrogation in which the words were 
couched, and gave her counsel holdly. 

* Certainly, dear ma'am/ she said, *you 
must do something, and as the case seems 
urgent, there should be no delay ; you would 
reproach yourself, I'm sure, severely, if, 
through neglect of yours, misfortune should 
chance to this young lady who has appealed 
to you for help.' 
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' It's very singular/ murmured Miss 
Llewellen; ^and it seems so strange that 
single women must be asked bj parents to 
protect their daughters. I don't mean you, 
my dear/ she added, turning her kind face 
to Susan; *you are my godchild, my own 
child indeed — but this one. Well, dear, 
ring for Thomson, and maybe, in the 
drawing-room, some new thought will strike 
me. Blow out the lamp— really, we're all 
forgetting ourselves. It's ten o'clock, and 
Wedneffday morning! I must give up the 
church, for, Susan, this poor widow's letter 
troubles me.' 

And Miss Christina, with an anxious 
face, preceded Susan Brigham up the stair- 
case; whilst Thomson, with an ominous 
stealthiness, picked up the empty envelope, 
and strove to throw a light upon the 
subject. 
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cocted as it must have been by an inferior* 
artiste^ was tbiek, and highly artificial-looking. 
There was a masculine look about the lower 
jaw, on which a few stray, stubby hairs were 
traceable ; and there was a crafty glance in 
her small black eyes that might rouse the 
suspicion of the least observant. 

*I tell you,' the husband was saying to 
this formidable-looking personage, * I tell you 
there's no standing any more of them young 
women about our place. I guessed that 
there was something up, when I took in the 
letter ; and missus — Oh, I knew she'd tell it 
me when we was by ourselves — she says as 
some Miss Mayford's coming — drat them all. 
They gets a power of money out of her, the 
coaxing little dears ! Ugh ! I've no patience 
with them all, not I — ' 

*And this one's very %A, you say, this 
Miss — ' 

* Brigham, the old rogue's daughter out by 
Portland Place ;' and Thomson, for it was no 
other than that type of a treasured servant, 
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poked a lean and greasy finger over bis coat- 
collar towards the north. * She's 'igh, and 
she's not 'igh/ continued Mr. Thomson, mu- 
singly ; ^ she always speaks as civil as can be, 
but I can see that missus wouldn't ]ike to 
talk the same when this Miss Brigham's by; 
she'd think it too familiar like, you see. She 
'ighy indeed, without a decent gown upon her 
back, or even a shoe that missus doesn't give 
her.' 

* It's always that way with them beggarly 
people,' said Mrs. Thomson, soothingly. * I'd 
let her know her place if I was near her — 
** Meelius," mind the shop, you careless little 
beggar, or I'll mind you, and pretty soon, I 
tell you.' 

The above threat was addressed to a little 
boy of pale and delicate appearance, whose 
usual place at meal-times was behind the 
counter of the adjacent shop. He had a sort 
of composite employment, the child whom 
Mrs. Thomson called * Meelius,' and whom 
she seldom spared in her moments of irrita- 
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tion. On the whole, however, the wife of 
the * old family servant * was not either an 
ill-natured or an habitually ill-tempered 
woman, but she was * hasty/ To that qua- 
lity she owned ; and singular to say, it is one 
which rational human beings appear to be 
more frequently rather proud, than properly 
ashamed of. 

And when Mrs. Thomson did happen to 
be in a hasty mood, and that was pretty 
often, * Meelius ' was certain to be the member 
of that limited household who suffered the 
most from the recurrence of her mental 
malady. She was afraid of Thomson. It 
was not a weakness that she would admit ; 
but, nevertheless, she was afraid of him. He 
was not what could be called a violent man, 
nor did he ever threaten her with terrible 
punishment, as the result of any acts of in- 
subordination on the part of his domestic 
slave; but he was, nevertheless (in Mrs. 
Thomson's eyes), a mighty autocrat. 

In some respects, and in the exercise of 
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her peculiar profession — (for Mrs, Thomson 
had a profession, and one too which, dicta- 
torial as he was, the butler felt he could not 
interfere with) — in the exercise of her own 
profession, then, which was no other than a 
tender (in especially interesting cases) of 
the sick, Mrs. Thomson enjoyed an exten- 
sive reputation, both for discretion and for 
skill 

To her &r-spreading connection in this 
line might be traced the presence in the 
retail grocery store of the frail blossom that 
the worthy woman styled * MeeUus,' and whom 
the domestic ruler of the house seemed some- 
times bent upon — ^in his wife's opinion — un- 
duly cherishing. 

* Don't you bully that 'ere boy now,' said 
the faithful servant, after he had removed 
the pipe from his mouth, and was gently 
knocking out the few remaining ashes; 
* don't you bully that 'ere boy, one never 
knows what won't turn up.' 

* Law, Thomson ! What an idear ! things 
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don't turn up as haa been so long a settling. 
That boy's here for life.' 

* No he ain't. I know the father of him.' 

* You didn't allers, surely, Thomson ? ' 

* Yes, I did. He's — no — ^there's no use to 
tell a woman,— as well tell the sieve at once.' 
And the butler at home smoked his pipe 
with magisterial importance. 

* Is it Jones ? ' asked Mrs. Thomson, timidly. 

* No, nor Brown, nor yet Smith ; so now 
ye re answered.' 

Which the well-trained wife apparently 
was, for she asked no more questions ; con- 
tenting herself with sundry cuffs to * Meelius,' 
as a relief to her own excusable state of exas- 
peration. 

A few minutes elapsed, and Mrs. Thomson 
was still in the shop, to which small empo- 
rium she had been summoned by the some- 
what rare advent of a customer, when the 
postman entering through the open door, 
without the ceremony of a premonitory ring, 
laid a letter on the counter. 
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* I say, what's that? ' growled the respect- 
able man-servant, who, through the glazed 
window of his sanctum, could obtain a view 
of what was passing in the shop. 

* It's a letter — I'm coming — you shall see;' 
but before Mrs. Thomson, who evidently had 
her own private intentions concerning that 
harmless-looking square of paper, could put 
her projects into execution, the rightful 
owner of all her property stalked from his 
hiding-place, and claimed possession of that 
portion of his belongings. 

*It's from a lady, Mr. Thomson, a lady 
that was here some months ago. Don't read 
the poor thing's letter, I don't know her 
name, I — \ 

* You don't know her name, you fool ! 
Ugh ! you should know everybody's name, as 
I do.' 

And, without further ceremony, he opened 
the letter and glanced over its contents. 

* She did want something of you, and now 
he has changed her plans, and remains 

E 3 
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where she is, and-— and she sends you five 
pounds ? I say, what's all this ? ' 

Thus called upon, Mrs. Thomson had 
nothing to do but to explain, which she 
accordingly did, and in a fashion so highly 
satisfactory to her auditor, that he grew quite 
amicable and commnnicaliye, entrusting her 
with some intelligence regarding 'his family's' 
plans and arrangements, and presenting poor 
little Meelius with the last piece of buttered 
toast, which, cold and greasy as it was, the 
child seized upon with rapturous delight. 

* So this Miss.Brigham's going to fetch the 
other young lady, is she ? ' asked the greatly 
relieved wife, who had rather feared that a 
Contrary effect would have been produced by 
he*r communications. 

* Yes, and a footman too, if you please, as 
grand as may be. Missus '11 know better 
some day, she will; but it's them as lives 
that learns, not one like her, who's a fool if 
ever there was one.' 

It was quite true that poor Miss Llewellen 
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was not wise, and equally true that she was 
addicted to — ^in her instance — ^the cowardly 
habit of talking confidentially to her upper 
servant She had an instinctive conscious- 
ness that the proceeding was in no way 
advisable. Something, also, must have 
whispered to her that it was, likewise, not 
altogether ladylike, for she rarely addressed 
the well-trained Thomson (except on matters 
of business) in Susan's presence. Susan, she 
felt, would not approve of those little inter- 
changes of ideas; and Thomson, becoming 
aware of the cause of this unusual reticence, 
hated Miss Brigbam in proportion to the 
influence she exercised over the feeble mind 
of his mistress. 

^ Time was,' soliloquized the treasure of a 
family servant, *time was, when she could 
not do without me. It was Thomson there, 
Thomson here, and Thomson everywhere; 
but now — ' 

But it is useless to follow the reverie of 
the supplanted man, who, after all, had per- 
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haps some right to complain of a little fickle- 
ness on the part of his mistress. In the days 
of her solitude she had, it must be confessed, 
derived considerable comfort from the pre- 
sence and occasional conversation of 'the 
steady, married ntan,' who had so long been 
at the head of her establishment. It is won- 
derful to what an extent (though, probably, 
the fact is unknown to themselves) the very 
best of all imaginable old maids cling for 
protection to any of the male sex who 
happen to come in their way; and it cer- 
tainly had not unfrequently happened that 
Miss Llewellen's domestic miseries, real and 
imagined, had, during the course of the last 
half-dozen years, been not a little lessened 
by the advice and sjmipathy of the * faithful 
and excellent Thomson.' 
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CHAPTER vn; 

* For ever, Fortune, wilt thoa prove 
An unrelenting foe to love ; 
And when we meet a mutual heart 
Step rudelj in, and bid us part ? '—Thompson. 

Thebb was no doubt that Susan Brigbam was 
to be sent to Cheltenham to bring Miss 
Llewellen's young cousin to London, for 
Thomson had, by an exertion of ingenuity 
(strictly privately peribrmed) become aware 
of the proposal made in the following letter. 
It was written in Miss Llewellen's feeble, 
undecided hand, a hand which was truly in- 
dicative of the owner's timid character. 

* My dbar Cousin {it began), 

'Not having the pleasure of an ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Mayford, I have no 
opportunity of ascertaining whether a pro- 
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posal I am about to make will meet with 
her approbation. Having, as I have heard^, 
a young daughter of her own, she will not, 
perhaps, object to your daughter paying me 
a visit in London ; I can scarcely doubt that 
you will trust her vrtth me, and if you accept 
for her, be so kind as to write by return of 
post, and Miss Brigham, who is my friend 
and companion, will go to Cheltenham for 
her. 

' I remain your affectionate cousin, 

* Christina Llewellen/ 

When the writer of this laconic epistle 
had brought it to a close, she pushed the 
sheet of paper towards Susan with an air of 
triumph. 

'There! I couldn't say more!* was her 
delighted exclamation. 

' Nor less,' thought her companion, who, 
if the truth must be told, was not altogether 
satisfied with the matter contained in the 
concluding lines. 
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Susan had much to learn of that deceitful 
portion of ourselves, the human heart, and in 
few cases is ^ a little knowledge ' a more 
dangerous thing than in the matter of our 
own self-acquaintance. Her first impulse, 
and she had followed it, had been to save, as 
far as lay in her power, the girl who seemed 
so friendless ; but when reflection came, she 
half-regretted her own good work. Another 
was about to take her place (at least so her 
jealous fancy warned her) in the heart and 
home which she had begun to call her own ! 
And then there came the mortifying re- 
flection, that this girl — this new favourite — 
was too precious a thing, forsooth ! to travel 
alone and unprotected, whilst she, a lady 
like herself, and but a year her senior, was 
considered, by virtue of her age, as capable 
of becoming the protector of youth and inno- 
cence ! 

Susan looked in her mirror despondingly, 
as these thoughts wandered through her 
miud ; and whether it was that present dis- 
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content cast a shadow over her young face, 
or that in reality the charms of her youth 
had vanished, we cannot say, but certain it is 
that she turned away dissatisfied from her 
self-contemplation. 

* How foolish I am ! ' she murmured, * and 
how exacting! Because I am deemed too 
old or too ugly to be the heroine of an 
adventure, I am becoming disgusted with my 
lot, and ungrateful to the kindest friend that 
ever an undeserving creature had ! Let me 
be thankful that nature has bestowed upon 
me the power to be useful, when so many 
are doomed to a life of inactivity, and may I 
play, to the best of my power, the humble 
part that has been assigned to me. At least 
I shall be rewarded by the consciousness of 
having done my duty, and if I should chance 
to feel any diminution in the afiection of my 
generous godmother, the approval of my own 
conscience will make amends for all that I 
shall have lost.' 

When Susan Brigham, strong in the ar- 
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mour of her good resolations, arrived at the 
Cheltenham villa residence tenanted by the 
Mayfords, she was received by the mistress 
of the house with a cold courtesy, evidently 
intended to mark distinctly the broad social 
line which existed between herself and Miss 
Llewellen's paid companion. Margaret was 
out walking, and a dreary half-hour was 
spent in answering Mrs. Mayford's few and 
far-between questions. She was a decided- 
looking woman, with coarse, handsome fea- 
tures and a masculine voice. Susan's ill- 
subdued spirit rose again when she found, 
or fancied, that she was expected to be elated 
by the occasional notice of which this auto- 
cratical lady, between the pauses in her 
letter writing, thought fit to bestow upon 
her. Kindness would have made her 
humble and submissive, but impertinence 
roused her into pugnacity, and that to 
such an extent that her answers to Mrs. 
Mayford*s queries grew gradually shorter 
and shorter, till they subsided at length 
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into an indignant and scarcely intelligible 
growl. 

But Margaret came at last ; and with her 
an atmosphere of greater peace and bright- 
ness seemed to fill that cold and company- 
looking apartment. On Sasan s name being 
announced to her, she took the latter^s hand 
with cordial ftmiliarity, while a smile parted 
her rosy lips and disclosed her pearl-like 
teeth. She was a little creature, — ^a pretty 
girl, certainly, — but made so principally by 
the charms of yojith and freshness, for her 
features were not regular, and her hair was, 
perhaps, of too bright an auburn. Still 
Susan, as she looked upon her, felt that 
the girl must be an object of admiration and 
regard, so rich she seemed in all the precious 
gifts of good health, good spirits, and good 
temper. 

'Where have you been to, Margaret.?' 
asked her stepmother, with a bland smile, 
which Susan could not help suspecting was 
summoned for her benefit. * Where have 
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70U been wandering to? and on such a 
chilly evening ! You, who always profess to 
shiver under every breath of frosty air ! ' 

* There is not half a degree of frost now, I 
am sure,' rejoined Margaret, deprecatingly. 
^It thawed rapidly this morning, and it is 
not the least cold;' and having delivered 
this oracular opinion regarding the state of 
the weather, the young lady, who had been 
standing near the window, suddenly drew 
back, with a crimson blush upon her cheek. 

Susan was at her side, and, moved by a 
sudden impulse of curiosity, she looked 
through the gathering twilight of a Decem* 
ber afternoon into the unlighted road. 
There was just glimmer enough to detect 
the figure of a man on horseback, as he rode 
slowly past the house; and Miss Brighom, 
who perceived that he was in hunting cos- 
tume, connected him at once, in her mind, 
with Margaret's sudden blush, nor did her 
woman's penetration deceive her, for there 
was on the young girl's face so bright a look 
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of happiness when she turned towards the fire, 
that even a less observant personage than 
Susan would have read that love was in her 
thoughts that day. 

Mrs. Mayford evidently longed to question 
the truant concerning the events of the after- 
noon; but she was restrained by Susan's 
presence, and only looked her curiosity^ whilst 
the false smile, for which Susan from the first 
so thoroughly distrusted her, played about 
her coarse but handsome lips. 

To many people, and especially to those 
who are (what is &miliarly called) ^down in 
the world,* the sight of overpoweringly pros- 
perous, and insolently happy people, comes 
decidedly under the head of an aggravation ; 
and so Susan felt it to be, as with a confused 
sense of wrong done to herself, she watched 
Mrs. Mayford in her complaisant movements 
about her richly furnished drawing-room, 
arrayed in her sweeping velvet, and rattling 
the gilded links of her gorgeous chatelaine. 

*I have been telling Miss Briggins, my 
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dear Margaret, that as she is probably very 
much fatigued after her journey, her own 
room will be the most comfortable place for 
her — I have no doubt that it is quite ready — 
and as she has now been introduced to you, 
you had better show her the way upstairs at 
once.' 

Margaret looked greatly distressed by this 
command, for the servants were arranging a 
most tempting-looking Hea' on a table in a 
corner of the room, and she, good-natured 
girl as she was, could well understand a weak 
sister's longing for the refreshing beverage 
after a winter's journey, and an unwarming 
welcome, 

* Oh, please, not just yet,' she said, plead- 
ingly ; * Miss Brigham looks quite &mishing ; 
sitting so far, too, from the fire ; and she must 
have some tea before she goes to dress; so 
now. Miss Brigham, take off your bonnet, and 
tell me something about Cousin Chrissy — ^I 
am to call her Cousin Chrissy, papa says — but 
it seems awkward at first, because I've never 
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set eyes on her, that I remember; and do 
you know that I have really never been to 
London ? No, nor even near it. I have so 
much to look forward to and to see, that I shall 
be as happy as the day is long ! ' 

She rattled on in this fiushion with rapid 
eagerness, showing thereby, as Susan ftncied, 
an earnest wish to turn the attention of the 
latter from her stepmother's rudeness and 
forgetfulness of the claims of hospitality. 
The object of this kind attention was easily 
mollified, and her spirits rising in the com- 
panionship of the light-hearted girl, she 
was soon laughing with a Jmaser-aUer that 
greatly shocked the exclusive superiority of 
the dignified Mrs. Mayford. 

At last their light meal was over, and the 
two girls left the room together. Susan was 
conducted by her young companion to the 
smallest of uncomfortable chambers — a mere 
closet, in fact, which was contiguous to a 
somewhat larger one, occupied by Margaret : 
the partition between the two was very thin, 
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so thin indeed, that even a slight sound in 
one room was distinctly heard in that which 
adjoined it. 

Susan was busily employed in shaking out 
the folds of the one evening dress which her 
trunk contained, and half lamenting (for she 
was in some things but a silly girl, after all) 
the thin texture of the silk which formed 
the material of her very best gown, when 
she was roused by the sound of voices speak- 
ing in the adjacent room. 

They were those of Margaret and her step- 
mother, and the tones of one, at least, were 
loud and angry. Susan heard distinctly every 
syllable that fell from the violent woman's 
lips ; it was not her wish to listen, but she 
saw no absolute necesdty for putting her 
fingers in her ears, inasmuch as her presence 
there was no secret; and after all, it was 
Mrs. Mayford's fault, not hers, if her origi- 
nally formed opinion of that lady's character 
and temper were thus disagreeably con- 
firmed. 
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* So you decline to confess yonr reasons for 
leaving home this evening, without making 
known your intentions to anyone ? Pretend- 
ing to take Dora a walk, indeed! Making 
use of my daughter, forsooth, as a blind, 
whilst you pursue your flirtations in the dusk 
with gentlemen ! Thank God, however, you 
will be gone to-morrow, and my child will no 
longer be contaminated by your presence, 
and ruined by your example. ' 

Here Mrs. Mayford paused, and Susan 
could guess by the sound of a few murmured 
words, that Margaret was replying in some 
gentle fashion of her own, to the accusations 
brought against her: the excuses alleged 
were, however, probably unavailing, for almost 
immediately Mrs. Mayford's voice was heard 
again. 

* I am as certain as if I had seen him with 
my own eyes, that you have had a meeting 
vrith Lord George, and I should be glad to 
know how you dare demean yourself so? 
How dare you,' she added, vnth increasing 
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vehemence, * bring such disgrace upon your 
family, by your worthless conduct? * 

Probably the acrimony of her stepmother s 
words, was the cause of the more exciting 
tones in which Margaret's retort was couched ; 
but, be this as it may, Susan now heard her 
words distinctly. 

* I am ignorant of the &ct,' she said, ' that 
Lord George Annesley cannot be considered 
as a proper acquaintance for me. He joins 
us often in our walks, and on such occasions 
his society is generally welcomed by you as 
an agreeable addition to our party — he is 
often at the house — he is papa's friend; I 
cannot see, therefore,' added Margaret, more 
determinedly, * why he should not be mine ? ' 

*You talk improperly — young ladies do 
not have gentlemen for their friends.' 
' But if they have no others — ' 

* Nonsense ! you are a discontented, selfish 
girl, and I see no prospect of your ever 
becoming a credit to your family.' 

'And therefore/ said Margaret, in a tone 

VOL. II. p 
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between sadness and provocation ; * therefore, 
I see no reason why, being such a worthless 
** ne'er do weel," I should not amuse mysel f 
when I can ; I own I saw Lord George as he 
returned from hunting ; it was quite by acci- 
dent, but as it is my last day at home, he 
asked me if he might come here this even- 
ing, and say ** Good-by ; " he knew we had 
the Fulkes and the Dawsons, and I told him 
I would ask you.' 

There was a short pause, at this period of 
the conversation, and when Mrs, Mayfotd 
spoke again, it was with greater gentleness. 

* I certainly wish, Margaret,' she said, that 
you would learn to behave with more discre- 
tion ; however, as I said before, you will soon 
be off my hands, and most thankAil shall I 
be for the relief! I suppose that Lord 
George must come ; I don't know what your 
father will say about Mr. Rawlinson being so 
annoyed; however, I suppose I had better 
write, and say we shall be glad to see him.' 

The dialogue was now at an end, and 
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Susan was at liberty to reflect on what she 
had heard. That she was on that evening to 
meet her former more than half-declared ad- 
mirer, she had little doubt. But how was 
she to meet him? That was the question. 
Feminine pride was all on the side of a light 
and easy bearing, and a sort of * you-never- 
injured-me look ; ' that would strike a deadly 
blow at the base man's despicable vanity, 
would have been an act — consoling indeed 
to her self-love. This, then, was her first 
thought, but then came the reflection of her 
altered position, her changed fortunes, and 
alas ! as she feared, her changed appearance. 
No — it was clearly not for her to play a 
prominent part on even the smallest of the 
world's many stages : and to that conviction 
the humbled girl resigned herself, as she don* 
ned her sad-coloured raiment, in order to 
perform her allotted oflice as a spectatress of 
the more exciting parts, which others were 
about to play before her. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

* Then be contented. Thou haft got 
The moet of joy in thy yonng lot. 
There's sky-blae in thy cap I 
Thoa'lt find thy manhood all too &8t— 
Soon come, soon gone ; and age at last 
A sorry breaking up.' — Hood. 

The dinner-party consisted only of Mr. May- 
ford and his wife, Susan Brigham, and the 
gentle, eldest daughter, who was soon to de- 
part from under her father's roof. 

The mistress of the house was splendidly 
arrayed ; her fair, broad shoulders being decoU 
Iet4e8 to an extent rather unusual at home 
parties, whilst her large, round arms, bared to 
the shoulders, were covered with bracelets. 
The same constant, but most unmeaning smile 
played about her lips, but lit up no other fea- 
ture into cheerfulness. Her husband had 
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apparently grown so accustomed to the * plea- 
sant expression/ that it had ceased to charm 
him. He seemed to Susan to be a very com- 
mon-place personage; and as to Margaret, 
she appeared during the repast to be so en- 
tirely absorbed by her own imaginings, that 
she took little notice of what was passing 
around her. The girl's thoughts were pro- 
bably in the hunting-field (so Susan sur- 
mised), or they were following Lord George 
to the Club-room, from the window of which 
it was his custom to look admiringly on all 
the coquettishly-dressed young ladies, who 
invited public attention as they passed that 
way. 

Mrs. Mayford was fall of delicate business 
when the ladies, having broken up the ill- 
assorted pcurtie Carrie^ returned to the draw- 
ing-room. She had flowers to arrange, and 
books to place symmetrically on the table. 
The candles, too, had to be removed to a 
greater distance from her corner of the table ; 
for Mrs. Mayford's charms were seen to 
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greater advantage in the demi-jour of a half- 
lighted room ; but when all was finished, she 
tarned with her stereotyped smile to Susan, 
and kindly suggested that the latter should 
retire to rest. 

* You will hardly feel yourself comfortable 
with the "fine people" we are expecting. 
Miss Briggins, and you must be so extremely 
tired/ 

Now Susan was not in the least fiitigued, 
and had not the slightest inclination to go to 
her comfortless-looking closet. Moreover 
the dinner had been dull beyond the average 
of such small femily gatherings, and she could 
not persuade herself that better things might 
not be expected of the society that was shortly 
to arrive. Under these circumstances, and 
strengthened by an encouraging look from 
the sympathizing Margaret, she boldly as- 
serted that her frame was proof against 
fatigue, and that she greatly preferred re- 
maining where she was. 

* Just as you please,' waft Mrs. Mayford's 
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ungracious form of acquiescence in this deci- 
sion. * Just as you please; but I am afraid 
that you will find it very dull ;' and so the 
discussion ended. 

Susan was perfectly aware that her hostess 
felt annoyed at the appearance in her draw- 
ing-room of an unknown and a rather shab- 
bily-dressed * young person.' A person, too, 
for whose intrusion she did not like to ac- 
count ; for what would some of the * fine 
people,' those idols of the Mrs. Mayford class 
of women, think of her conduct, should they 
become aware that a humble companion, a 
poor dependent, a ruined merchant's daughter, 
in short, was received by her on the equality 
of a guest ? 

Nature had bestowed on the girl, who thus 
mentally criticized the motives of a woman so 
much her senior both in years and experience, 
a rare amount of that excellent quality which 
goes by the name of practical common-sense. 
But she was young and sensitive, two eflScient 
causes against the good working of her better 
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and wiser nature. It was a strong tempta- 
tion to show to the title-loving lady who 
treated her with such mortifying contempt, 
that she, too, had once been in a position 
higher than that she now occupied ; and if 
she should condescend to notice Lord George 
— if she should bring herself to forget for a 
moment that he was mean and mercenary, 
utterly false, too, and unworthy of an honest 
woman's regard — why, then, Mrs. Mayford 
would see that she was not quite to be de- 
spised ; for she had been on terms of familiar 
acquaintance with a duke's son ! 

Alas for the poor, pitiless weakness of our 
common nature ! Here was a creature who 
had been weighed in the balance of good and 
evil, and the former quality had not been 
found to turn the scale. Here was a girl 
true-hearted, frank, and full of generous im- 
pulses, but yet it was in the power of one, 
immeasurably inferior in all those things 
which should command respect, to work upon 
that most powerful of all our passions, self- 
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esteem, and flood her honest heart with 
venom ! 

But Susan might have spared herself the 
trouble of coming to any resolutions regard- 
ing her behaviour towards Mrs. Mayford*s 
guest ; for when the name of Lord Greorge 
Annesley sounded loudly through the ante- 
room, an instinctive feeling of dislike to the 
very sight of a man she so thoroughly despised, 
caused her to turn aside her head ; and when, 
after a few minutes, she chanced to look again 
in the direction where he was standing, she 
was so struck by the grave, and almost repel- 
lent manner of the master of the house to- 
wards the man by whose attractions Margaret 
was so evidently fascinated, that she watched 
the passing scene with greater interest even 
than before. 

Margaret — pretty, bright-looking Mar- 
garet, who had neither arrived at the age nor 
lived the life which enables some girls under 
twenty to conceal their feelings beneath a 
mask of hardened apathy — Margaret looked, 

f3 
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even as she felt, restless and agitated. Still 
she was very happy, for the mere memory of 
the last insidious words that, the practised 
man of the world had whispered in her ear, 
was sufficient to account for the flush of 
excitement that brightened her fair cheek, 
and gave such lustre to her clear, blue eyes. 

' Her future is not a void,' thought Susan, 
as she watched her in an almost envying spi* 
rit. ' Her heart is not doomed to beat through 
her fresh, early years with only the mere 
mechanical throbbings that belong to actual 
existence. I could see that the very mention 
of that name by a servant's voice has made 
her breath come short ; for, in another minute, 
she feels he will be by her side ! Ah ! Mar- 
garet, foolish and infatuated girl ! You little 
know the character of the man to whom you 
have given your young affections, nor can you 
dream that for every one of those wild and 
joyous heart-beatings, you will have to pay 
a hundredfold in the heart's sickness that 
leads on to despair ! ' 
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There was certainly some excuse, both in 
Annesley's appearance and manner, for Susan's 
infatuation. He had arrived at that age when 
great experience of life, and of life also in its 
least admirable form, tells both upon the 
expression and the features, in a manner 
which sometimes leads infatuated young ladies 
to put faith in the mental power of one who 
looks so well endowed. His face was de- 
cidedly handsome, although there was spread 
over it that peculiar look which long habits 
of dissipation alone can give. Nothing, how- 
ever, could destroy the air of distinction which 
pervaded his whole appearance, and when we 
add that he possessed a ready flow of light 
conversation, and that most popular of social 
gifts — happy, joyous spirits, who can wonder 
that Annesley, poor— aye, far worse than poor 
— as he was, should find himself, almost in 
every society he frequented, a welcome guest ? 

That there was behind all these manifest 
advantages an extremely ugly reality, was 
known as a fact to some, whilst to the world 
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in general it was more than matter of sus- 
picion. But what mattered the world's opinion 
to the self-satisfied man who was the object 
of its animadversions? It might be that his 
mind was sometimes haunted by the shadows 
of past deeds of evil ; and as day after day, 
with reckless desperation, he thrust between 
the bars of the grate (and with an oath upon 
his lips) the unopened letters of unfortunate 
tradesmen, it may be, we say, that at such 
moments Lord George felt a transient twinge 
of mental discomfort; but, on the whole, 
the younger son of a ducal house was 
anything but an object for compassion ; for 
society had given its verdict in his favour, and 
when once society has thus taken the initiar 
tive, it seldom cares to investigate the just- 
ness of its decree, or look too closely behind 
the curtain. 

The reception by Mrs. Mayford of the 
popular man was flattering in the extreme ; 
and he, accustomed to adulation in the kind 
of society of which the present company was 
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composed, took her homage as his right, and 
seated himself with complacent affability be- 
side her ample person. 

It was the first time that Susan had been 
a witness to the open and unrestrained flirta* 
tion of a bold-eyed, middle-aged matron, be- 
longing to the second-rate class of society, and 
the spectacle filled her with unmitigated dis- 
gust. It was clear that the ample display of 
Mrs. Mayford's exuberant charms, her exagge- 
rated smiles and speaking eye-glances, were 
as so many lures to steal from Margaret the 
heart, or at least the attentions of her admirer. 
For. the moment she succeeded ; for the wo- 
man was handsome and unprincipled, whilst 
the vanity of her companion rendered him 
not altogether invulnerable to the blandish- 
ments with which she endeavoured to draw 
him into her toils. 

From the contemplation of this unpleasant 
sight, Susan, whose doubts regarding a proba- 
ble renewal of her acquaintance with Annes- 
ley were now fully set at rest by the latter's 
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evident intention to avoid meeting her eye, 
turned her attention to Margaret, and was 
grieved to notice the change that one short 
hour had made in the expressign of her speak- 
ing face. She looked so worn and sad, 
and the tears, that in soft, feeling natures 
come almost without a call, seemed so very 
near her eyelids, that Susan could have found 
it in her heart to take the child's small hand 
in hers, and press it in mute sympathy with 
her sorrow and disappointment. 



Ill 



CHAPTER IX. 

' And begin 
To doubt the equivocation of the fiend 
That lies like troth. 

* I 'gin to be a-weary of the son, 
And wish the estate of the world were now undone/ 

Shakspeare. 

'I HEARD that the Gerald Bernards were 
expected here to-night,' said a middle-aged 
and rather nice-looking woman, near to 
whom Susan was seated. The person she 
addressed was a man of tall stature, with a 
long crane-like throat and sandy hair, just 
verging into gray. 

' I heard the same from Bernard himself/ 
was the reply, uttered in a slow and cautious- 
sounding voice. * She had been in the hunt- 
ing-field, a place where, in my opinion, ladies 
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are thoroaghlj out of place ; and she looked 
brilliantly handsome — but, somehow, she's 
not the thing. Yes, I've a sort of an idea 
that she's not quite the things' 

At this moment the subjects of the speaker's 
apparent suspicion were announced, and the 
dialogue abruptly ceased. 

Captain and Mrs. Bernard were a very 
remarkable-looking couple, as far as a more 
than an average amount of personal ad- 
vantages could cause them to be looked at 
admiringly. 

We have seen them before, seen them 
under strangely-different circumstances, and 
in situations where our sympathies were 
naturally along with the two isolated ones 
so singularly brought together. 

They are before us again* now, and the 
two years which have elapsed, whilst they 
have added to Olive's beauty, have lent a 
more decided expression to her countenance ; 
but time has been far less considerate to the 
husband, whose care-worn and almost fretful 
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face gives little evidence of a happy or a 
contented life. 

Olive was dressed in black velvet, which 
suited well with her snow-white skin and 
the fair masses of her silken hair. She had 
grown plumper, too, which added to the 
almost majestic appearance of her air and 
figure. Gerald looked almost insignificant 
beside her, and as their hostess advanced to 
greet them, it was apparent that Olive was 
the foremost to respond to her attentions, 
and that her husband kept aloof with an air 
of almost sulky defiance. 

* How sorry I lihould be to call myself the 
husband of that magnificent-looking in- 
dividual,' said the tall gray man, again ad- 
dressing himself to Susan's neighbour. *I 
have seen one or two of those men-crushers 
in my life, and, if I mistake not, this is one 
of them.' 

* He looks very ill, poor man ; I see him 
always at the well. It's liver and worry, 
I fancy. From all one hears, Mrs. Bernard 
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would give the strongest man alive a liver 
complaiDt.' 

* He's trying to get a ship, I'm told.' 

^ Humph ! He's a bold man to leave such 
a wife behind him/ 

* He'd be a bolder one, in my opinion, if he 
were willing to remain with her,' responded 
the tall gentleman, whose name, as Susan 
afterwards learnt, was Rawlinson, and who, 
after giving utterance to the last remark, 
stalked across the room with an air of con- 
siderable importance, and took a vacant 
place by Margaret's side. 

Meanwhile Gerald Bernard's handsome 
wife had become, to the great but secret an- 
noyance of Mrs. Mayford, the centre of a 
group composed of several gentlemen who were 
all listening to, and were apparently delighted 
by her lively sallies. Susan's eyes were fixed 
upon her with considerable interest, for she 
had at once recognized, in the newly-arrived 
pair, the brother and sister-in-law of their 
former greatly-valued friend, the Vicar of Lee. 
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Clayton Bernard had often spoken to her 
of Gerald, and had engaged her sympathies 
in the latter's behalf by his descriptions of 
the sailor's imaginary wrongs; of his im* 
pulsive, generous nature ; and by the reve- 
lation of the Vicar's great brotherly anxiety 
concerning one whose strength of will, 
combined with a judgment singularly weak, 
rendered him little capable of what is called 
' taking care of himself.' And now it was 
clear as day to Susan that her friend's worst 
anticipations had been realized, and that 
Grerald had taken that most terrible of 
felse steps in life — viz. a marriage with 
one whom he had soon ceased either to 
love or to respect. 

Such soirees as we have been describing 
are happily not of long duration ; and when 
eleven o'clock had struck, Mrs. Mayford's 
rooms began to empty rapidly. The tall 
man named Rawlinson was still seated by 
Margaret's side. She had received him 
coldly enough at first, but a look from her 
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father had caused her to change the serious- 
ness of her brow for artificial smiles; and 
seeing this, Lord George, eyeing her from 
his place of observation, relaxed in his own 
efforts to be entertained, thereby giving the 
poor child a momentary comfort. And so 
the two hours of that (to Susan) tedious 
evening passed away ; nor was she sorry, when 
perceiving that only some half-dozen persons 
of the company still lingered, she could 
think cheerfully of her own escape to soli- 
tude ? The Bernards were standing near the 
fire, waiting for the announcement of their 
carriage, when the conversation carried on 
between them and the few remaining men 
turned upon the scraps of information con- 
tained in *The Times* of the day, which 
touched upon the alUexciting subjects of 
crimes, accidents, and offences. ^ I am so 
sorry,* exclaimed a young man of the name 
of Wentworth, addressing himself especially 
to his host, whose sympathies as a sports- 
man, he was well assured, would be enlisted 
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by the intelligence, * I am so sorry for this 
accident to poor Aylmer. His face blown to 
pieces by the explosion of Fletcher's powder- 
flask ; it's too shocking.' 

* Serve him right/ said Lord George, with 
a sneer; *he behaved so ill to Kit Drum- 
mond — ^Kit was to have sailed with him, but 
he threw him over for the Highlands.' 

* Aylmer's such an awfiil muff,* remarked 
Mayford ; * I wonder he went within a mile 
of the powder.' 

* Like the old lady who resisted staying in 
the room where there was a shot-belt,' said 
Mrs. Bernard, laughing. 

*What fun!' shouted noisy Jack Went- 
worth; *but, by-the-by, Mrs. Bernard, did 
you see that the man Marriott has confessed 
he shot the servant-girl?' 

* I never read horrors,' said Olive, coldly. 

* Don't you? How very feminine,' re- 
marked Mrs. Mayford, with languid super- 
ciliousness; <I read them all, don't you, 
Lord George?' 
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* All the good ones,' answered Annesley, 
' and I*m delighted to see that there seems a 
chance at last of discoyering the perpetrator 
of the Bogden murder/ 

* You don't really say so !* was the general 
exclamation. * Surely that piece of good 
news must have been in the second edition/ 

* Not at alL It was in a most unde- 
servedly obscure comer of the first; but 
Bogden is a word that always catches one's 
eye, so I read the paragraph, and found that 
the police have at last got a clue/ 

* How very fortunate,' said Olive ; but to 
those that knew her well the tones of her 
voice seemed harsh and unnatural. 

' How very fortunate, for that murder 
really has tired one out with it's never-ending 
mystery. But, Mrs. Mayford, may I take 
the liberty of inquiring of your servants 
whether there is any prospect of our going 
home to-night ? Beally the drivers of Chel- 
tenham conveyances are terribly unpunetual. 
Thank you, Mr. Wentworth, you are very 
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kind ; I am sorry you have had the trouble.' 
(For the officious Jack had hastened to pro- 
cure for the admired Mrs. Bernard the 
information of which she stood in need.) 
* Thank you. Goodnight, Mrs. Mayford;* 
and, taking Lord George's arm, Olive curt- 
seyed herself out of the nearly-deserted 
room. 

Gerald Bernard, although he had been 
apparently engaged in conversation with his 
host, during this * supping full of horrors/ 
which had occupied the greedy imaginations 
of the few remaining guests during the latter 
portion of the evening — Gerald Bernard, we 
repeat, had in appearance paid no heed to 
the subject that had been under discussion ; 
but, unfortunately for himself, the sailor was 
one of those whose eyes and ears were capar 
ble of concentrating their powers on more 
things than the small passing ones by 
which they were ostensibly engaged; and, 
therefore, his wife's momentary but deadly 
pallor, when Wentworth touched upon the 
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tragedies of the day, had fixed itself at once 
upon bis attention. 

And yet, when they were alone together, 
he could not bring himself to say one word 
that might clear up a mystery so harrowing 
to his feelings ! One word, one little word, 
perhaps, of love and kind encouragement, 
might even then — almost chronic as had be- 
come that sad estrangement — ^have brought 
those two together once again in heart and 
feeling. But then that word, if it were pos- 
sible to utter it, must of necessity reveal to 
his wife all the horrible suspicions he had 
entertained; but Gerald never even asked 
himself the question whether he could bring 
himself to say a syllable that might disclose 
his desperate surmises ; and so he hid within 
his heart the miserable working of his dark 
imaginings — imaginings that poisoned every 
instant of the sailor's life, and shaded his 
dark face with lines of age before the hour 
had come for time to leave its traces there. 
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CHAPTER X. 

* For cTcn to vice 

They are not constant, but are changing still, 
One vice bat of a minute* old, for one 
Not half so old as that' — Shakspeabe. 

* I can't think of it, sir. It's rakly not my 
place.' 

The words thus quoted are very common 
words. For what masters who have any 
experience of domestic events in middle- 
class England, but know that the ser- 
vants they employ not only hate being put 
out of their way, but have little scruple in 
making their objections known to their em- 
ployers. 

* It*s not my place, sir, and I can't comply. 
I wasn't engaged as a general servant;' and 
vrith that assertion the speaker, an over- 
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dressed, independent-looking, but decidedly 
handsome female servant, flounced out of the 
room, with an indignant swing. 

* Olive,' said Captain Bernard, when, a few 
minutes afterwards, he entered his wife's 
apology for a drawing-room (for they were 
not rich, and could not aflPord either the 
luxuries of spacious apartments or a long 
retinue of servants) ; * Olive, we must part 
with Townsend, her impertinence is too great 
to be endured. She reftises to wait at table, 
and now that Clayton is coming, nothing shaH 
induce me to have that dirty, lodging-house 
servant to attend upon us.' 

* She is a bore,* returned Olive, languidly ; 
* but if your brother's such a swell, he'd better 
stay away.' 

* He's not a swell, and I wish you wouldn't 
talk slang. You think it the right thing, 
because your friend Miss Florence Harley 
speaks like a snob, but—*' 

* But you'd better not let Flo hear you. 
It's all very well for men to abuse her, but 
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she can do anything with them ; just as I can 
with you, you poor, foolish, dear, nautical old 
thing!* And Olive, with a playful gesture, 
stroked her husband's dark hair coaxingly. 

Gerald drew away his head. He had 
ceased to love his wife, and her fondling was 
utterly distasteful to him. 

* You have not yet attended to my remark 
about Townsend,' he said. *I never have 
submitted to impertinence from a servant, 
and I never will.' 

* Oh, don't be tiresome,' cried Olive, im- 
patiently, * I'll speak to her. She'll do any- 
thing for me.' 

' But 1 don't want fevours ; I require obe- 
dience.' 

'Ah, there, now you're fancying yourself 
on the quarter-deck, and giving yourself airs. 
Gerald, you're growing positively odious, so 
I shall go and walk with Flo.' 

At this moment, Mrs. Townsend, with a 
&ce of ominous blackness, made her appear- 
ance at the door. She had entered without 
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knocking, and her presence made Olive 
start. 

' I'm come to ask, ma'am/ she said, in a 
loud, determined-sounding voice, * whether 
it's your wish that I should demean myself to 
change a gentleman's plate.' 

* Oh no, Townsend, certainly not ; what 
nonsense. We must hire a waiter, Gerald — 
the^greengrocer that we had before.' 

* I will have no greengrocer in my dining- 
room,' said Gerald, angrily ; ' nor will I keep 
any servant in my house who refuses to obey 
my orders.' 

And having thus delivered himself of his 
ultimatum. Captain Bernard stalked indig- 
nantly from the room. 

* Humph !' ejaculated Mrs. Townsend, as 
with raised eyebrows and a heightened colour 
she marked her master's exit. * Humph ! 
Things are come to a pretty pass, indeed! 
I've borne enough of that man's airs, but I'll 
bear no more, and that's as flat as I stand 
here.' 
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*0h, Townsend!* cried Olive, eagerly; 
* for Heaven's sake speak lower.' 

* And I won't be " Townsend," that's more. 
I'll be Mrs. Townsend, if you please, or my 
fine gentleman downstairs shall know the 
reason why/ 

* Come — don't be angry,' said Olive, sooth- 
ingly. * You know Captain Bernard's way. 
He means nothing; but he can't bear ugly, 
dirty people about him. You vidll forget it 
all, won't you ? And, Townsend, I've been 
thinking about that purple moir^, I shouldn't 
wear it again this year, because of the slight 
mourning ; and it will be old-fashioned next, 
so you can have it if you like ;' which Mrs. 
Townsend did, and for awhile the semblance 
of peace was again re-established in the house. 

Bernard had heard but little of his father- 
in-law since his marriage. There had been 
some communication between them by letter 
on the occasion of Townsend's forming one of 
their establishment. Bedfem had strongly 
recommended her to the office of attendant 
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on Mrs. Bernard, and, as there had appeared 
no objection to engaging her, the ceremony 
was gone through, which imposed a domestic 
tyrant on the newly-married pair. For a 
while there had been nothing objectionable, 
either in her conduct or manner ; but before 
she had been installed six months in her new 
oflSce, Gerald began to wonder, not only at 
the liberties she seemed inclined to take, but 
at the patience with which his wife submitted 
to her encroachments. 

*How you do pay that woman!' he had 
more than once exclaimed, when some new 
and expensive dress or ornament adorned 
Mrs. Townsend's showy person. 

* Indeed I donV Olive would reply; *she 
has only the usual lady's-maid's wage& It 
must be that she has money of her own ! * 

Bernard, though silenced, was scarcely 
satisfied by this explanation ; and continued, 
with the full knowledge of the quick-witted 
Mrs. Townsend, to keep the eyes of suspicion 
on her proceedings. 
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Olive was not one to allow any annoyance 
to trouble ber long. Sbe was a very fearless 
woman, and not being either sensitive or 
imaginative, she never looked forward to 
probable evils. It was this hardness of cha^ 
racter that soon disenchanted Gerald, who, 
after ^he first burst of passion was over, had 
not failed to become gradually aware of the 
coldness of her nature, and her absolute want 
of all the gentle feminine qualities which 
most men look for in a wife. 

A year before we now meet them they had 
passed a month at Boulogne, where they met 
with the Harley family, who were spending 
a six-weeks' holiday at that cockney-beloved 
seaport. 

Florence's long leave of absence was over, 
and she had returned to the protection, such 
as it was, of her father*s roof. The elder 
Harleys were not improved by the two years 
that had passed over their heads since we 
saw them last, for Cupid had grown to love 
the society of dingy-looking foreigners, who 
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introduced him to disreputable circles, and, 
on the pretence of being Counts at least, 
borrowed his money, and made jokes at the 
expense of ce cher Harley^ k bon grosy who 
believed every canard they chose to cram him 
with, and who had a daughter * belle d cro- 
guer ; une femme superbe, man cher !J and 
Anatole Du Maurivier kissed the tips of his 
beurre-frais gloves with unlimited enthu- 
siasm. 

As for Flo*s mother, little good could be 
said of her even by the most charitable of 
her acquaintance. She had grown more 
fretful and discontented as the weeks and 
months stole on, for the fight against the 
ravages of time was beginning to be a des- 
perate one, and it was clear, even to herself, 
that the ill-used woman must soon succumb 
to the enemy. With every insidious ap- 
proach of the foe she dreaded, her temper 
had grown a shade more unendurable. She 
had started back at the sight of the first 
gray hair (* that silent footstep on the sands 
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of time ') with a horror as great as that of 
the solitary man when he traced the march 
of the savage on his path. She had snubbed 
poor Cupid more cruelly on that occasion 
than, perhaps, she had ever been known to do 
before ; and the luckless husband, finding the 
ground untenable, had rushed to Highbury 
Bam, or some such place of amusement, to 
see cheerful faces, and to be smiled upon for 
money. 

There was no improvement in the state of 
things when their daughter returned upon 
their hands, for Flo was restless and silent 
when at home, which after all was compara- 
tively seldom, for she had many amusing 
friends and acquaintances with whom to wile 
away the hours, and her mother's fretfulness 
bored her, she said, to death. 

Florence Harley very soon became a con- 
spicuous person at Boulogne. She dressed 
showily, though in good taste (as far as the 
two can be made compatible), and her style 
of beauty and general d-marche would have 

63 
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been alone sufficient to render her, what in 
fact she wished to be, namely — ^a personage 
not to be overlooked wherever she chose to 
make her appearance. 

The Gerald Bernards had an apartment 
very near the Harleys, and as might naturally 
have been expected, a close intimacy soon 
sprang up between the flighty Florence 
and Gerald's strong-minded wife. The for- 
mer was not addicted to forming female 
friendship, but this was an exceptional case, 
for Olive was original and amused her, 
whilst it had at first afforded her some 
diversion to try her power over the reserved 
and autocratical husband of her new friend. 
Flo was one of those women to whom a flir- 
tation *on hand' is as necessary as their 
daily food. She was not always very nice as 
to the qualifications of the men with whom 
she amused herself. Of course she would 
have preferred them to be all agreeable, 
good-looking, and well-received in the world 
ifthe worshipped. But when a demand is 
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great, the supply as to quality sometimes 
falls short, and it therefore happened occa- 
sionally that the excitement-loving Flo was 
obliged to put up with inferior game. 

Not that Gerald Bernard could exactly be 
considered * inferior,' for he was of good 
family, and ranked high in a noble profession. 
He was handsome, too, though not exactly 
in the style that Florence admired ; for that 
young lady, frivolous as she appeared, was 
capable of appreciating high mental gifts, 
and preferred a countenance on which the 
reflection of those good giftjs appeared, to the 
merely animal beauty to which alone a man 
of uncultivated mind can often lay claim. 

Gerald Bernard, as she soon perceived, 
was wanting in tact. He was not a satis- 
factory instrument to play upon she felt, and 
could not respond (it was not in his nature) 
to the delicate touches with which it was 
her usual habit to draw out agreeable, sounds. 
He eould make love warmly enough, no 
doubt, after his easy, uneducated fashion, but 
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that was not what Florence, who liked econo- 
mising her pleasures, required. Bernard, 
also, was rather an indolent-minded man, 
and this did not suit the exacting nature of 
his wife's new friend; so it came to pass 
that he gradually slipped out of the intimacy, 
and that the two ladies, after the rapid manner 
which so often marks the rise of female 
friendships, soon became almost inseparable 
companions. 

On the pier, at all hours of the day, might 
be seen those two beautiful and coquettishly- 
dressed women. Sometimes they were alone, 
but more often surrounded by a group of 
Frenchmen — laughing with, flattering them, 
and faisant levrs coura, after a fashion which, 
had the words they used been English words, 
would, it is to be hoped, have been con- 
sidered, even by those not over-sensitive 
English ladies, as in no slight degree imper- 
tinent. 

* So you really go to-morrow ? How hor- 
ridly tiresome ! ' exclaimed Olive to her 
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friend. * There are so many jolly things 
going on, and I shall have no fiin after you 
go. Anatole will be furious. He says you 
promised to ride with him to the Courses.' 

* Of <5ourse I did. One promises ^^AncUoles*' 
anything to stop their mouths, for those 
Frenchmen have such awful mauvaises langues 
if their vanities are wounded. Only imagine 
being torn to pieces by an infuriated mob of 
Gallic canaille like those that are standing 
together at the Cercle there. Many thanks, 
my dear Livy, for your kind wish to keep me, 
but as I've made a promise to every one of 
those conceited monkeys (not one of which 
promises I intend to keep), it is as well for 
me to be out of harm's way.' 

*And you are going into the neighbour- 
hood of Cheltenham ? 

* Yes ; to my most superexcellent brother- 
in-law, the Reverend John Teggart. I*ve 
never been there, and I don't know the 
line of country. But the prayers and the 
church will be an avdul nuisance. I wish 
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you were going, Livy. We might strike out 
something between us.' 

Something between them, indeed ! And 
to be struck out where ? Why— of all places 
upon the earth — ^under the roof of a staid 
and orthodox clergyman of the Established 
Church ! 

It was a pity that the worthy divine could 
not take a glance at the fair conspirators as 
they walked towards the pier; with their 
dainty little hats set jauntily above the rich 
masses of their hair, and with expanded 
petticoats, beneath which rather more than 
•peeped' their beautifully ehaussfd feet. 
For the admired Englishwomen could ven- 
ture into the extreme of the tied-up-dresses 
ftshion, as their shapely ancles might defy 
even the criticism of a Frenchwoman's mock- 
ing eye. 

But it was not ordained that this warning 
spectacle should startle the not altogether 
inexperienced Teggart into a withdrawal of 
his invitation to his sister-in-law; so events 
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took their expected course ; and Flo Harlej, 
in process of time, arrived at the Rectory 
House, which was situated at about two 
miles from the gaj watering-place, at which 
we now find her. The Bernards, too, were 
soon after established there, for the double 
•purpose of being near her favourite associate, 
and of obtaining, if possible, improved health 
for Gerald, whose constitution had begun to 
show symptoms of suffering from the effects 
of the various ungenial climates in which his 
professional duties had condemned him to 
sojourn. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

< Tell me, shall we go or stay ? 
Shall we onward ? Ck>me aloog ! '— Sheluet. 

When Florence Harley met her old ac- 
quaintance, George Annesley, on the prome- 
nade at Cheltenham, it is no exaggeration to 
say that they hated each other. 

There was every reason why this should 
be the case, and none whatever why it should 
not. They could not know one another bet- 
ter than they did, and the mutual contempt 
with which that knowledge had inspired 
them was scarcely capable of increase. By 
joint but tacit consent a decided avoidance, 
as far as the plan could be carried but, was 
observed between them ; and thus, during 
their stay in Gloucestershire, little inter- 
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course, beyond an occasional bow of recog- 
nition, had taken place. 

But there was another old, though far 
slighter, acquaintance of Flo's, who was not 
to be disposed of in a similar off-hand man- 
ner; and that other was Clayton Bernard, 
who suddenly made his appearance at Chel- 
tenham on a visit to his sailor-brother. 

They had met once since the days when 

Florence, yawte de mieux^ had flirted with the 

handsome Vicar under the apple-trees of the 

old Grange — but many a month had passed 

since those days, and not a few events had 

happened to mark Time's onward current. 

Clayton could be often now, on week-days at 

least, absent from his suburban parsonage, — 

for a rich widowed aunt of his deceased Tiife's 

had taken up her abode with him, and to her 

care he could safely trust his motherless child. 

Florence was very glad to see him when 

they met in one of the pretty Cheltenham 

walks, and gave him her little well-gloved 

hand affectionately. 
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* How glad I am ! ' she cried, * to see an 
old friend's face ! Olive told me she ex- 
pected you. I hope you like Olive ; she is 
a dear friend of mine.' 

Now Clayton could not conscientiously 
say that he did like his sister-in-law, but as 
this was not a piece of information that he 
was desirous to repose in Flo, he contented 
himself with remarking that Mrs. Gerald was 
very handsome, certainly, — ^he had seldom 
seen a handsomer person. 

* And so very nice ! ' exclaimed Miss Flo, 
who was, perhaps, rather puzzled what to 
say. * So nice, and so lively.' 

* She's not very lively at home,' said the 
Vicar. ' Perhaps she is one of those ladies 
whose charity, as far as the dispensing of 
their cheerfulness goes, does not begin at 
home.' 

* Never mind if it ends there,' said Flo- 
rence, laughing. * Olive is, probably, keep- 
ing a stock of new and good things for the 
evening of life when we all begin to tire of 
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one another, as you will know some day, I've 
no doubt, Mr, Bernard, easy task as you 
seem to think it now to be cheerful.' And 
the 'gentle girl' heaved a little sigh, full of 
mournful meaning, as she looked up into her 
companion's face, 

Clayton was more than ever struck by her 
beauty, in which there was something that 
spoke more to his heart than Florence's per- 
sonal charms, — ^great as they certainly were, 
had ever succeeded in doing before. He 
lingered by her side for hours; and each 
succeeding day found him more and more un- 
willing to leave a place which was brightened 
to him by her presence. 

' I am so glad you are felling in love with 
Flo Harley,' was Olive's remark one evening 
to the rather conscious-looking clergyman, 
who had been detected by his sister-in-law 
whilst enjoying a rather late t^e^tete walk 
with the lady in question. 'I am so glad, 
but I knew you couldn't help it.' 

* You jump very fast at conclusions. What 
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has put it into your head that I am making 
a fool of myself?' 

* My own observations, and Flo's manner. 
I know the kind of things you must have 
looked and said. She won't marry you 
though, I'm sure, for she hates a clergyman : 
and, besides, I am more than ever convinced 
that she likes some one else.' 

If it had been Mrs. Gerald's purpose to 
serve her friend effectually (as far at least as 
a proposal from Clayton was concerned), she 
could not have said anything more to the 
purpose than her concluding words ; and there 
was a triumphant smile upon her face when 
her brother-in-law left her abruptly, to think 
again, as he had done a hundred times before, 
on the exceeding loveliness of the woman, 
whom, in his heart of hearts, he feared was 
not worthy of the life's devotion he would 
gladly offer her. 

But, after all, what did he know against 
the beautiful girl who, despite the assertions 
of the shortsighted Olive, had given him, as 
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he fancied, some unequiTocal tokens that he 
was not wholly indifferent to her. He had 
met her at the house of an excellent lady, his 
own old friend, and now again she was the 
inmate of a clergyman's family, that of her 
own brother-in-law too, and her conduct in 
every way seemed prudent and correct. 

He would pause, however, before he com- 
mitted himself. Certainly Audaine had hinted 
something not quite satisfactory about Miss 
Harley's antecedents ; and it was enough for 
one brother to have made a mistake. 

Poor, unsuspicious, imprudent Gerald ! 
Such a proceeding was excusable in a man 
who had been all his life at sea, and who 
Tcnew so little of the world; but for himself 
to plunge into that hopeless slough of despond, 
namely, the irretrievable step of leading to 
the altar a woman of whom one knows little 
or nothing ! Oh, no ! such a thing was not 
to be thought of for a moment ! It was 
positively out of the question. He would 
see Florence again, of course. It would be 
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the height of inciyilitj to leave Cheltenham 
without bidding her ferewell ; but he would 
be upon his guard, and above all he would 
remember * Minnie.' 

But whilst these good resolutions were 
passing through the mind of the man who 
was, it must be owned, sorely torn between 
his sense of duty and the mighty strength of 
his inclinations, what were the feelings, or, we 
should rather say, what were the designs of 
the woman who occupied so large a portion 
of his thoughts ? 

To tell the truth, Flo sorely wanted to be 
married, not only respectably but well. Tliat 
there were great difficulties in her path, none 
knew better than herself, but she was not one 
to be easily daunted, so she had sat down and 
counted the cost of the work she was under- 
taking. 

She was, in many respects, widely different 
in character from Olive Bernard, for whereas 
the constitutional coldness of the latter was 
as sure a safeguard against danger as a barrier 
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of stone, Florence, on the contraiy, had her 
M orst enemies in her own passionate nature 
and uncontrollable self-will. 

She had become very wearied of the utter 
absence of excitement which was her lot at 
the Parsonage, but after the arrival of Clayton 
Bernard all was changed, for the latter was 
ever a welcome guest at her sister's house. 

John Teggart had at first made strong ob- 
jections to the unclerical appearance caused 
by the unshaven chin, and the altogether 
laity-like appearance, if we may coin the word, 
of the ci'<levarU soldier ; but this slight pre- 
judice speedily vanished when Clayton's real 
excellence gradually unfolded itself. 

He was considerably older than his brother, 
and that circumstance in itself had given him 
some right occasionally to oflfer advice which 
was generally rejected ; thankfully, it is true, 
but still rejected. This habit of protection, 
together with considerable strength of mind 
and will, had given a decision to Clayton's 
manner which his brother wanted ; and Flo- 
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rence was not slow to perceive this advantage. 
Moreover the Vicar was, as we have said, a 
strikingly handsome as well as a soldierlike- 
looking man, both which qualities combined, 
softened the young lady's feelings towards 
the man who bore the, to her, objectionable 
• Reverend ' before his name. 

But we should wrong Miss Barley's pru- 
dent forethoughts, did we disguise the fact 
that the memory of Bernard's comfortable 
fortune, his liberal ideas on expenditure, and 
his possession of a pretty place in Northamp- 
tonshire, did not sometimes whisper in her ear 
that there were other circumstances in Mr. 
Bernard's case, besides his handsome person 
and his manly bearing. These partialities 
she had, however, the tact to retain in the 
background, and it is doubtful whether the 
clergyman was even aware that the lovely 
Florence believed him to be possessed of other 
worldly advantages besides those which were 
visible to a casual acquaintance. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

* Horrible things have been in this wide world ; 
Prodigioos mixtures, and confessions strange 
Of good and ill.' — Shellst. 

It was the afternoon of the day when 
Olive had, with so little ceremony, attacked 
her brother-in-law concerning his attach- 
ment to Florence, and he, with the two 
ladies, namely, Miss Harley and her sister, 
were at luncheon in the small hut pretty 
dining-room of the Rectory. 

*Is this all that's to go to old Rachel?' 
asked Flo, demurely ; she was putting into a 
tin can various scraps remaining from their 
meal, and turned to Mrs, Teggart for in- 
formation as to the amount of crumbs which 
was to fall to the lot of each particular 
pensioner. 
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'Thank yoD, dear/ answered Cissj, 'that's 
quite enough for Rachel ; and now will you 
ring the bell for nurse to tdke the baby, she 
must have finished her dinner; and though 
he has been the very best of boys, I shan't 
be sorry to get rid of him/ 

* I'll take care of him/ cried Flo, who, to 
Cissy's astonishment, seemed seized with a 
sudden paroxysm of almost motherly affec- 
tion ; * give him to me. Cissy ; I delight in 
nursing him, and then you can finish your 
luncheon in peace/ 

But the prudent parent did not feel 
altogether justified in trusting her infant in 
the hands of one who knew as much of babies 
as she did of Armstrong guns; she was 
afraid of Florence, however, and did not 
know exactly how to refuse her amiable offer, 
without exciting her sister's wrath ; so Flo- 
rence, dotingly fond (to all appearance) of 
her nephew, and zealous in the extreme, held 
out her hands gracefully for little Johnny, 
when the unexpected entrance of that 
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young gentleman's papa relieved Mrs. Teg- 
gart from her embarrassment. 

^What, Florence going to turn nurse!' 
exclaimed he, in accents of surprise. * Why, 
Flo, wonders will never cease ! But you 
don't understand it^ my dear young woman 
-—does she, Ciss ? She'll never make a good 
parson's wife if she can't handle a baby : ' 
and the reverend John, who was not gifted 
with an over-amount either of refinement or 
discretion, gave something very nearly re- 
sembling a knowing glance at his brother 
clergyman. 

Florence felt very angry, but Teggart, 
without heeding her probable displeasure, 
continued to address Clayton on subjects 
more immediately connected veith the clerical 
profession. 

• You know that boy I told you of, Ber- 
nard,' he said; *the little fellow who was 
sent to the Reformatory for appropriating 
twopence/ 

*Ah! I remember — twopence to buy 

h2 
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marbles with — a terrible case ! in that rank 
of life, picking and stealing are so danger* 
ous to the community! Little lords and 
gentlemen are less hardly dealt with, when 
they show ignorance of the rights of pro- 
perty ! ' 

*Sins the commission of which may in 
any degree, or by any possibility, affect the 
interests, or even the comfort, of the higher 
classes, are always especially heavily visited,* 
said Teggart ; ' at least, so it always appears 
to me; heavily visited, both legally and 
socially.' 

* And yet, in the code of laws which com- 
prise our duty to our neighbour, how much 
greater seem the poor man's crimes of pick- 
ing and stealing, from which they are told to 
keep their hands, than the sins of evil speak- 
ing, lying, and slandering, to which we are all 
so greatly addicted, and of which the evil 
results are so incalculable/ 

* I know so many people,' said the matter- 
of-fact Cissy, ' who don't mind what they say 
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of others; and no one seems to think the 
least the worse of them for it.' 

•There can be no doubt,' said Bernard, as 
he rose from his chair with the intention of 
saying a few parting words to Florence, who 
had retreated to a distant window; * there 
can be no doubt that both rewards and pun- 
ishments are very unequally distributed here 
below; rich people are led into sin by the 
strength of their own passions, whilst the 
poor are driven by necessity to the com- 
mission of crime — which, therefore, deserves 
the greater punishment ? * 

Florence turned to Bernard as he ap- 
proached her; and, strange to say, there were 
tears — real tears — in the eyes that looked 
sadly upon him. 

'You are leaving us, Mr. Bernard,' she 
said, softly, ' and I shall lose my only friend.' 

Clayton's heart beat rather more quickly, 
as he answered in a whisper (which, by the 
way, was a needless precaution, for the 
excellent John and his wife were entirely 
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occupied with their child), that she had other 
friends, surelj : she was with kind relations, 
who — 

*Who do not understand me,' broke in 
Flo, ^ who are cold to me, and engrossed with 
one another. Mr. Bernard, it is hard to lose 
your friendship — ^jrour adyice too, may I not 
say, just when I am beginning to Talue both 
— so highly—' she added in a still softer and 
lower tone. It was certainly rather hard for 
a high-prinoipled clergyman, of good intelli- 
gence, to be exposed to such a temptation as 
this ; and so Bernard felt it to be, when Flo, 
with an apparently unconscious moyement, 
laid her small fingers on his arm, and left 
them there. 

* My dear Florence,' began the Vicar. * I 
beg your pardon. Miss Harley— ' 

But Florence interrupted him. Her time 
was running short, and she felt conyinced 
that the heart she had been investing, if 
taken at all, must be carried by assault. 

' How small a thing it seems to men,' she 
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said, ^when the time comes for parting. 
You have so much to do — so much to think 
of; whilst we — but what a fool I am to 
make myself another example of a world- 
known truth, for that ** men must work and 
women must weep " will be true, I suppose, 
to the end of the chapter/ 

The Vicar looked agitated enough now, 
but he kept his &ce half-tu^ed from her 
whose words were lighting up strange fires in 
his breast. 

* Florence,* he said, * were those words 
thought upon before you uttered them? 
Remember that every syllable you speak has 
its weight with me to comfort or to lead me 
to despair ! Nay, it is not for you,' he added, 
as he took fier small hand in his, ^ to tax me 
with indifference — ' 

Florence went on impetuously, for with a 
rapid glance round the room she had seen 
that they were alone. 

* I hardly know, ' she murmured, * how to 
answer you. I often fear that you must 
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think me strange — and forward even. Ba 
I cannot suppress mj feelings with the skill 
that others can. I was not bom an icicle, 
and I have not been taught to hide my 
thoughts. You will leave me, and I shall be 
— not lost — God forbid — but given up to 
temptation— 'to folly — ^to — but what am I 
saying ! Oh, Mr. Bernard, forget it all, and 
remember only that I have a human soul, 
and that you can save it ! ' 

She stopped short, with panting breath 
and eager beseeching eyes, and what answer 
Clayton would have made to an appeal so 
calculated to excite his feelings of compas- 
sion cannot now be known, for the colloquy 
was broken in upon by John Teggart's hearty 
voice. 

* Hollo!' he cried, *what flirting still ! 
Upon my word, young lady, I shall have to 
look pretty sharp after you. And Cissy has 
sent me for old Rachel's share of the broken 
meats — she's going to the village with it.' 

*I will take this can myself,' said Flo, 
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catching at a last hope of some further ex- 
planation with the parting guest. *I was 
going to walk there, and — ' 

* And such a vision must cheer the eyes of 
anyone, be he or she ever so afflicted,' put in 
Bernard, taking shelter under a banditi. 

*A vision of what? Of mutton parings 
and cold rice pudding? Come, come, Miss 
Flo, visiting the sick is not in your line, and 
flirtation is. However, if you can combine 
the two, do so with all my heart;' and so 
saying, the genial John, taking his male 
visitor by the arm, walked laughingly away. 

On that evening, as the two brothers, 
Clayton and Gerald Bernard, sat together 
over their wine, both were longing to open 
their hearts to each other. It was the day 
following the party at Mrs. Mayford*s, when 
the strange agitation of his wife, on mention 
having been made of the Bogden murder, had 
not failed to excite Gerald's attention and 
wonder. 

He could not bear to reason upon what he 
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had seen or heard, nor, indeed, could he ac- 
count for the vague alarms which had begun 
to take possession of his mind. It would 
have been a relief, however, to have alluded 
to these things in some slight way, and to 
have gathered comfort from another's con- 
viction that he was himself a fool. 

Clayton, too, was longing to talk of Flo- 
rence. Of her beauty and her grace — her 
feeling heart, and her high aspirings after 
good. His every thought was filled with 
her — with the memory of her beseeching 
eyes, and with the almost passionate pressure 
that she had laid upon his arm when she had 
implored him to remain by her side as a pro- 
tector and a guide ! 

Had those two men not been brothers, and 
above all, if they had not been Englishmen, 
it is more than probable that they would not 
have remained together, with their hearts full, 
for two long hours without some overflowing 
of confidence being exchanged between them ; 
but being as they were, they talked of other 
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things — of politics — public events — and pri- 
vate grumblings of professional victims — or 
anything, in short, but of the two topics in 
which alone thej took an interest. 

When they ascended to the drawing-room, 
Olive was at the pianoforte. She was not 
very much of a musician, and her voice was 
not particularly pleasing ; but one of the few 
occupations she had was to strum polkas, and 
to sing, tant hien que mal^ the ballads of the 
day ; and her husband had grown accustomed 
to the infliction. 

* So you've said " Good-by '* to poor Flo ? ' 
said Olive, from the piano. She did not 
stop playing as she spoke, but looked over 
her shoulder at her brother-in-law. 

Clayton did not answer immediately, for 
he felt in no humour for Mrs. Olive's chafi^, 
and the polka went on even more noisily 
than before. 

After a few minutes it was, — 

* You did not hear my question, Clayton. 
How about poor Flo ? ' 
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But this time Gerald came to his brother's 
assistance by. saying, half angrily, to his 
wife, — 

'Don't bother ns to-night; we have all 
sorts of things to settle/ 

And then to Clayton it was, — 

* Yon'U put np those memoranda for me. 
Clay. Stop, have yon got the prescription, 
the one for sleepless nights, I mean ! ' 

'AH right; well tie them np together;' 
and Clayton began his occupation of sorting 
out and arranging the various scraps of paper, 
including medical prescriptions and certain 
London addresses, which Gerald was anxious 
CO possess. 

' Give me something to tie them round with^' 
said Clayton, still busy with his occupation. 
Gerald looked about him for what his brother 
required, and finding only a folded-up and 
worn-looking piece of white paper, on which 
was wound a yard or two of embroidering 
silk, that Olive had been using, he asked his 
wife if he might make use of what remained. 
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* Certainly,' cried Olive, rather crossly, and 
speaking above the loud tones that she was 
thumping out of the unfortunate instrument. 

* Certainly. What can I want it for ? ' 
On what apparently infinitesimal trifles do 

great discoveries sometimes depend! This 
fact has been dwelt upon a thousand times 
before, and we have all had occasion, at some 
period or another, to endorse its importance, 
yet we never cease to be surprised at every 
fresh instance of its truth ! Gerald, then, 
without noticing his wife's ill-humour, which, 
indeed, he seldom did, unwound the silk and 
gave it to his brother. Clayton was full of 
talk : of last injunctions about the invalid's 
care of his health, for Captain Bernard was 
very far from strong, and of a few matters of 
brotherly business, which had been left to 
the last, but which had now to be discussed 
between them. 

Meanwhile Gerald held in his hand, which 
rested on the table, the old piece of creased 
paper which had lain for years amongst some 
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forgotten stores of Olive's, but which had on 
that morning been brought to light. 

Captain Bernard had a habit, not an un- 
common one, of fidgetting with his fingers, 
and of twisting and tormenting (whilst he 
was engaged in conversation) any small 
object that chanced to come in his way. 
Had he been bom on the other side of the 
Atlantic, he would have been an inveterate 
whittler ; but being only an Englishman^ he 
was reduced to the necessity of making use 
of such tools as came to hand. 

Under the manipulating process that it 
was undergoing, that harmless-looking piece 
of blank paper was soon reduced, not to 
shreds, but to several smaller portions. It 
was an old envelope, with a postage stamp 
and mark, and apparently differing in nothing 
from hundreds of other similar useless things; 
but upon it there was a name, the which, 
when Gerald's eyes glanced over it, seemed 
as though written with a pen which had been 
dipped in blood. And what, you ask per- 
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haps, was there in those few letters to make 
the man that saw them turn so white and 
sick? It was but one short word — a sur- 
name, and there were no initials to give, per- 
haps, a valid reason for the dread that thrilled 
so wildly through the sailor's blood, and 
bathed his forehead with a heavy dew, like 
the cold horror of a death-sweat. 

^Good Heavens!' cried Clayton, seeing 
his altered face and shaking hand. *Good 
Heavens! Grerald, you are ill! What on 
earth is the matter? ' 

* Nothing — a sudden fiiintness — it will 
soon pass off.* 

And Gerald, with a sort of shudder, which 
he strove to hide, crushed the paper with a 
convulsive movement between his fingers, 
and held it tightly there. 

* You are tired, old fellow,' said Clayton, 
kindly. *Go to bed, and write me good 
accounts of yourself to-morrow;' and with 
an affectionate hand-shake to his miserable- 
looking brother, and a somewhat colder 
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farewell to the fair pianist, Clayton took bis 
departure. 

^Poor fellow!' he said to himself, as he 
slowly walked homewards. ' That comes of 
marrying a thoroughly heartless woman, for 
Olive is thoroughly heartless; and* what^s 
more, I believe she's full of deceit. How- 
ever, he has no one to blame but himself,* he 
mentally added, with that soothing feeling of 
self-congratulation which we have all experi- 
enced when we can throw off our own con- 
sciousness of responsibility. * He has no one 
under heaven to blame but himself. 1 
warned him that he knew nothing of the girl 
— of her family, of her disposition, or of her 
antecedents — but he wouldn't listen to me, 
for he was in love, forsooth ! Madman ! If 
I marry again it will not be for love alone. 
No, not even beauty and gentleness and 
warmth of heart shall tempt me, if I see no 
power of religious principle to guide the 
woman of my choice. Florence is very lovely 
and yielding ; her nature, too, is all that is 
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soft and feminine, but And to think that 

Gerald actually cautioned me against her! 
Poor Grerald ! Really I pity him from my 
hearty but he should be careful how he ad- 
vises others. *' People that live in glass 
houses should not throw stones;"' and with 
these sapient reflections the Vicar of Ken- 
ningford laid his head upon his pillow, and 
thought of Florence Harley till he went to 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

< Who haih not felt that breath in the air, 
A perftime and freshneafl strange and fiur, 
A warmth in the light, and a bliss everywhere) 
When one young heart yearns to another ? 
All sweet below, and all sonny aboYe, 
Oh, there's nothing in life like making love. 
Save making hay in fine weather/ — Hood. 

As it had been arranged that Margaret and 
her escort were to leave Cheltenham by an 
early train, their fiEurewells were said over 
night. Margaret made her appearance, look- 
ing as fresh as a rose, and appeared (for pro- 
bably Lord Greorge had contrived to make 
his peace with her before he left the house) 
to have quite recovered Jxer usual joyous 
spirits. 

Susan looked at tl^e young girl admiringly, 
but greatly to her discomfiture she perceived 
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that Margaret was carrying in her arms a 
small, but rather vicious-looking dog. 

'Such a darling!' was her exclamation, 
almost before the customary * good morning ' 
had passed her lips. ' Such a pet of a dog ! 
Lord George sent it this morning. Oh, do 
kiss it, it is so dear.' 

* My dear Miss Mayford — ' 

^Oh, call me Margaret, please. I hate 
to be Miss Mayford to those I like; and I 
am sure I shall like you so very much. But 
you must be kind to Tiny, my own dear, 
precious, little Tiny.' 

And then there were more kisses showered 
on the sleek black head of her new favourite, 
to the great hinderance, not only of the 
breakfast, but of the ultimate departure of 
the little party from the villa. 

' But, Margaret,' interrupted the prudent 
Susan, who was not so enthusiastic as her 
companion on the subject of George Annes* 
ley's cadeau, * you surely are not thinking of 
taking that dog to London with you ! Miss 
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Llewellen would dislike it so extremely. 
She is not fond of dogs, and is very parti- 
cular about her house; besides which the 
servants would object to it, if Miss Llew- 
ellen did not.' 

But here Margaret's joyous laugh broke 
out. 

*The servants object, indeed!' she ex- 
claimed. * Fancy our servants saying a word 
if Dora wanted to have a dog here! I 
couldn't do it, of course, because of papa's 
wife, but I shall be at home with Cousin 
Chrissy, shan't I ? And Tiny will be such a 
happy little Tiny there ! ' 

Susan could say no more, for her charge 
turned a deaf ear to every objection; and, 
with the ^amiable selfishness' of the child 
she had yet hardly ceased to be, tripped with 
her new acquaintance down the stairs, which 
she was to ascend no more (a.t least so she 
hoped) as Margaret Mayford. 

On the platform of the station they were 
met by Annesley, who, much to Susan's 
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annoyance (for she was well aware that the 
meeting was a blamable one), continued to 
whisper in Margaret's ears till the train 
moved forward. Then he had the audacity 
to put out his hand on parting to his former 
acquaintance; but Susan, whose indignation 
was thoroughly roused by the part she had 
been compelled to play, turned from him in 
disgust. She was a tool, she felt — ^and the 
thought was wormwood to her — a tool in the 
hands of the lovers to aid them in their secret 
and reprehensible flirtation ; and this being 
her conviction, she had no pity for Margaret's 
regrets, although, as the latter sat in silence 
by her side, she fancied she could trace her 
deep emotion in the heaving of her heart 
beneath the thick folds of her winter's dress. 
What scenes of wofiil partings have been 
enacted in those dreary railway stations! 
What swollen eyes and tear-stained cheeks 
have mocked their owners' skill to hide 
them; and how many an aching heart has 
been borne away to forget in other lands the 
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affection that at home had seemed to be so 
endless! See there the young fair girl, on 
whose small hand the nuptial ring had just 
been placed. How firmly those slight fingers 
are held by the now desolate mother, who 
clings to her heart's darling to the last. 
The home of the widowed parent will be sad 
enough when she returns to it» for her only 
child has left it for another's love, and the 
deserted woman has no other child ! 

We pass on in our sad review, and see the 
soldiers' partings with those they leave behind 
them. There are weeping wives and sorrow- 
ing children preparing to return alone, and 
exist amidst scenes of dire poverty, and the 
temptation it entails during years of absence ; 
and looking onward we may see the unhappy, 
but still reckless sailor leaving his last kiss 
and his last shilling with the girl who has 
promised to be true to him till he returns^ 
but in whose constancy he has little faith. 

And last of all, we come to that dark and 
ominous railway * package,' close to which 
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are standing men in worn and shabby black. 
It is a small coffin that ire see before ns, and 
at its head we see a gentleman, aged, and of 
a pained and serious aspect. 

He looks very grave and pale, and shudders 
slightly as he sees the coffin lifted to the car- 
riage. He will shudder more when he feels 
the rapid movement of the train ; and as it 
sways to and fro with rocking motion he will 
think of his young son lying in that coffin, 
cold and white. The boy had died at school, 
and he is carrying the little body home to 
the sorrowing mother. How that strong 
man trembles as he dwells upon the mourn- 
ful meeting ! How he shrinks from it in 
dismay, and how often there comes before 
him the memory of his last journey along 
that road, when the merry boy was by his 
side, and there was no thought between them 
of evil to come ! 

But this dismal digression has carried us 
fiu* away from the hopeful Margaret, who sat 
beside her new friend, blushing and tearful, 
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but with April smiles beaming through the 
showers. During the last half of the journey 
they were alone ; and then the confidences of 
the young girl were poured forth with all the 
eagerness of one who longs for a sharer, both 
in her joys and sorrows. 

She was the most happy creature in the 
world, and a very miserable one, all in a 
breath; for Margaret was prone, like most 
of her age and sex, to the use of exaggerated 
terms. 

* Her father wished her to marry Mr. Raw- 
linson, who had made money by trade, and 
who was very rich ; but she could not do it, 
only she had been afraid to be rude to him, 
and Mr. Bawlinson had grown presuming, and 
seemed to make quite sure that she intended 
to accept him; but she never would — she 
would rather die a hundred times.' 

And then came the Lord George chapter, 
from the discussion of which Susan involun- 
tarily recoiled. It was very singular (she 
could not help saying to herself) that the 
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unprincipled man whose praises Margaret 
seemed determined to pour into her unwill- 
ing ears, should be for ever rising up before 
her as the destroyer, in some sort, of her 
peace of mind. She felt exasperated against 
both her fete and him, and she allowed her 
indignation to appear. 

* You must have seen very little of real 
gentlemen, dear Margaret, I fear;' this was 
her first remark, 'if you can exalt Lord 
George into a hero. To me he appears com- 
monplace in the extreme.' 

* But you know nothing of him — you can 
know nothing of him!' cried Margaret, 
eagerly. * If you had been with him as I 
have been, it would have been very different ' 
And the proud little thing almost tossed 
her head, in the plenitude of her self-satis^ 
faction. 

*I have known Lord George,' retorted 
Susan, feeling a little nettled at her com- 
panion's implied superiority, for she was a 
poor specimen of a heroine, being given to 
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be carried away sometimes, both by her pride 
and her temper ; • I have known Lord George, 
and am therefore qualified to speak of him, 
and to advise you, in short, to beware of him, 
for he is a low-minded and a mercenary 
adventurer/ 

* He is the son of the Duke of Guernsey ! * 
broke in Margaret, whose astonishment at 
the terms applied to her admirer seemed 
almost too great for words. 

* Exactly ; and there was a time when the 
false glitter of his rank had power to dazzle 
my eyes into blindness as to his real merits. 
But I understand his character better now, 
and can see him as he is.' 

Margaret looked very indignant, and not 
in the least convinced. She had evidently 
no intention of allowing her imagination to 
leave go its hold on her ideal of the man she 
loved, for she was happy in her delusion ; and 
the contented are hard to be convinced of 
error. So Sasan allowed her to talk on upon 
her favourite subject, without further inter- 
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ruption ; and her moderation was amply taken 
advantage of. 

* You are very good to let me tell you all 
my secrets/ she said at length ; * for I have 
never had a friend to listen to me before 
or to advise me. But, dear Miss Brigham, 
you must please not to repeat any of this to 
Cousin Chrissy. No one must know it, 
Lord George says. Only you have seen 
something, you know, dear ; and if you had 
ever been in the same position, I mean if 
you knew what it is, you would feel for me, 
and keep my secret,' 

There was no doubt that poor little Miss 
Mayford's sense of right had been rather 
dulled by her acquaintance with the gentle- 
man in question, or she never could have 
made her request in a manner so perfectly 
free from embarrassment or remorse. Susan 
looked at her with surprise, and thought 
how easily learnt were a woman's first lessons 
in deceit. 

* I cannot join in a conspiracy,' she said ; 
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*nor can I see any necessity for deceiving 
Mre. Llewellen. Margaret, I want to be 
your friend, and to love you if I can ; but 
believe me you are beginning by a 
mistake.' 

*Am I? Well, tell me what to do, and 
I will follow your advice,' said Margaret, 
who felt rather abashed by her companion's 
rebuke. *I meant no harm; I could not 
guess that so old a person cared to hear 
about such things ; I only meant — ' 

'You only meant,' interrupted Susan, 
laughing good-humouredly, *to indulge in a 
pretty mystery with which the kindest of 
all kind friends must have nothing to do. 
Not that she would care to hear it, for her 
head has never run upon lovers, even in the 
days of her youth, I should imagine, and the 
mere mention of a clandestine flirtation would 
make her nervous for a week.' 

* How very odd,' murmured Miss Mar- 
garet. 

* Not at all odd ; but on the contrary 
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the most natural thing in the world. We 
are two comfortable old maids — your cousin 
and myself — and nothing in the shape of 
romance is ever dreamed of between us.' 

Margaret laughed. *You an old maid, 
indeed ; why, you are not much more than 
twenty, I am sure, and I have seen many 
girls not half so pretty — ' 

* With lovers — I dare say you have. But 
in time, although you won't believe it, you 
would be infinitely happier, if you would 
endeavour to think of something besides 
love and marriage/ And Susan, severe in 
the youthful wisdom which experience had 
taught her, spoke with an air of grave 
authority. 

The advice, however, was apparently 
thrown away upon the self-engrossed girl, 
for she answered, giddily — 

* It's all very well to talk about not think- 
ing, but if one is going to be married, one 
must think.' 

* But are you going to be married ? ' 
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*0f course I am, but not yet; Lord 
George has an uncle ' — • Of course he has,' 
was Susan's mental ejaculation — • who wants 
him to marry for money, just as papa wants 
me to accept that horrid camel-leopard 
of a Mr. Rawlinson. Lord George says 
that his uncle is very old and tiresome, but 
so rich ; and that all his money will go to 
his nephew if he does not offend the old 
man. So of course we can only be en- 
gaged ; he says he shall never look at anyone 
else, and I have promised to wait for ever.' 

It was the old story, and Susan felt very 
sorry for the deluded girl, who was so happy 
in her blind idolatry of a worse than * clay- 
footed idol ; ' a little contempt was mingled 
with her pity, as she forgot for the moment 
her own early weakness; or rather she 
patched up her good opinion of her own 
judgment by telling herself that Annesley 
had certainly deteriorated since the days 
when he had first taken her youthful fancy 
by storm. 
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And Susan was not far wrong in her 
belief that the man whom her youthful fiincy 
had clothed with such ideal attributes, had 
been (and that not gradually) going from bad 
to worse. 

Habitual indulgence in pursuits far from 
ennobling, must, when coupled with a total 
absence of mental exertion, reduce a human 
being to a very low place in the scale of 
creation. 

Want of money, also, and the frequent 
recurrence of mortifying threats from ill-used 
tradesmen, makes even the most hardened 
man occasionally look his equals in the face 
with something of a hang-dog expression, 
which rarely fails to tell against him in his 
own world. Then the chances are, that in 
the search for those by whom his merits 
would be taken upon trust, and in the cer- 
tainty of meeting with a far more cordial 
welcome than he can now expect from the 
set he used to * mix ' with, he descends a step 
or two (at first unwillingly, but soon the 
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&11 becomes quite easy) on the ladder of 
society, and there rejoices in the humbling 
flatteries which, too often (to our own 
shame) are paid in this our country to a 
title and a name. 

To this condition, then, had the man to 
whom fortune and nature had been very 
bountiful, reduced himself! Susan, woman- 
like, had seen at a glance that he was fast 
ceasing to be that thing so difficult to define 
— a gentleman. She guessed it, when he had 
failed to recognize her in her humbled state ; 
and she was certain of it when she discovered 
that he could lie to a tender and a guileless 
girl! 

For Susan, though she concealed her more 
than doubts from the trusting Margaret, had 
no faith in the existence of the convenient 
uncle, brought forward by Annesley, to aid 
his projects regarding her unthinking charge. 
And what those projects were it is probable 
that the unprincipled man himself could not 
have told. Margaret was very fresh and 
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pretty, and he had a habit of ^ spooning ' 
girls. Perhaps he meant no harm after all, 
and this Susan was willing to hope, as, after 
a playful reminder to her cousin that it's 
ill waiting for ^ a dead man's shoes,' the two 
subsided into a silence which remained un- 
broken till the conclusion of their journey. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

< In haman hearts what bolder thoughts can rise 
Than man's presomption on to-morrow's dawn ? ' 

YOUHG. 

It seemed as thongh it had been a dream to 
Susan when, after her coming from a land of 
strangers, she returned to London and found 
her old friend seated where she had left her, 
and looking so unchangeably the same. 

Miss Llewellen was, however, considerably 
agitated when the two young girls entered 
her comfortable drawing-room, where, on her 
accustomed sofa the simple lady sat amongst 
her canvas and her embroidery wools. She 
was certainly agitated, for the neatly-plaited 
frill which encircled her throat, quivered as 
she imprinted a kiss on the cheek of the fair. 
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bright girl who was of her own blood, and 
whom she had been called npon to protect. 

Miss Llewellen admired Margaret greatly, 
indeed the latter was exactly the beiog to 
strike the fancy of one whose usual serious- 
ness was more the result of habit than of 
temperament. The * child,' as her cousin 
called her, was so bright and joyous that she 
introduced a summer atmosphere into that 
quiet home: and Miss Llewellen, though 
almost puzzled at first, and rather bewildered 
by the novel sensation, soon submitted to 
being roused from the quietude of her every- 
day life, and stirred into a more cheerful state 
of habitual feeling. 

* It was wonderful,' Cousin Chrissy would 
say sometimes, * quite wonderful that they 
should never have thought before of all the 
pleasant ways that Margaret had of finding 
amusement, and making the winter days pass 
cheerfully ! ' 

And Susan, too, rejoiced in all the changes ; 
for they saw many a London sight at last, 
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those quiet women, listening to cheerful 
sounds, and catching glimpses of the outside 
world as other folks are wont to do. 

Miss Llewellen was not curious (as Susan 
had truly said) about love and lovers ; for in- 
deed her thoughts rarely strayed from the 
events, such as they were, of her every-day 
life. She looked upon her young cousin as a 
child to be petted and made much of, rather 
than as a young woman to be married ; so 
that Margaret's secret was for the moment 
safe. 

Susan, however, had her eyes upon the 
girl, and was aware that there was a hidden 
fuel that fed the flame within her. There 
were letters which, when they were handed to 
her, would cause a crimson tide to flow into 
her fair face ; but she received them in si- 
lence, and consigned them unread into a safe 
place of custody. 

Miss Llewellen, on these occasions, would 
say in her quiet way — 

* From home, my dear ? All well, I hope ? * 
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And Margaret, having a respect for Miss 
Brigham's opinion, would endeavour to evade 
the question, uttering a feeble * No,' which 
was fully as satisfactory to her questioner as 
any other response was likely to have been. 

The answers written to these few and far 
between letters, which were directed in a 
scrawling, masculine hand, were dropped by 
Margaret's ownself into the post-box in the 
course of her morning's walks, and these were 
all the evidences that for awhile reminded 
Susan of her foolish little friend's first love 
affair. 

But as the spring progressed, and the trees 
in the parks budded, and the birds, albeit 
metropolitan birds, and little given to senti- 
mentality, began to twitter in the branches, 
Margaret's spirits grew fitful and uncertain. 
There was a restlessness in her demeanour 
which Susan, who still watched her symptoms 
narrowly, could not but notice, although to 
the girl herself she forbore to comment on it ; 
for the merchant's daughter was very wise in 
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matters such as these, and knew full well that 
to notice the early symptoms of a disease is 
often the means of rendering it chronic ; and 
she was anxious that Margaret should forget. 

This, unfortunately, was not to he ; for it 
is not in the power of two female friends, 
however kind and tender, to drive out the 
memory of a man who has whispered words 
of passion in a young girl's ear. 

And Margaret was very tenacious in her 
hold on the memory of that profligate de- 
ceiver. She nourished and nursed the evil 
fancy as those will do, who have as yet known 
no real sorrow ; and Susan, when she saw her 
casting furtive glances at every passer-hy, 
whose height and mien reminded her of her 
absent lover, trembled to think how weak 
was the nature which had been so iniqui- 
tously worked upon. 

She had become very dear to Miss Llew- 
ellen, that young, and apparently now failing 
girl, and when at last Miss Chrissy noticed 
the change that had come upon ^ the child,' 
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she renewed her efforts to amuse aud interest 
her. 

They took longer excursions now in their 
search after the lovely things that the spring 
unfolded to them, and far into the quiet places 
of the beautiful parks that grace the environs 
of London, and where they could see the 
grand old trees putting forth their buds, and 
the fallow deer browzing quietly beneath the 
spreading branches, under which they almost 
daily wandered. 

Miss Llewellyn had great faith in the 
spring, and indeed in weather generally ; and 
could not understand why Maggie's cheek 
was still pale, and her smile so rare and fitful. 
But Susan could enter into it all ; for even 
to her, whose mind with all its natural feel- 
ings was under good control, the heavily- 
perfumed air, and the love-songs of the 
mating birds filled her heart with a kind of 
aching joy in which there was more pain than 
pleasure. 

To Margaret, then, — whose young heart 
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was panting for her lost love, for the lover, in 
short, from whom she had now for many a 
week received no tidings, — Susan could well 
understand that the well*meant exertions of 
worthy Cousin Chrissy must have been almost 
more than unavailing. 

Things were in this state when an event 
occurred, which, for a time, rather startled 
the unhappy girl from the state of listless 
apathy into which she was apparently, fall- 
ing: and this event was no other than the 
sudden and severe illness of Miss Chrissy 
herself. 

There was no doubt that the complaint 
(which was a dangerous case of congestion of 
the lungs) was induced partly by Margaret's 
strong self-will, and partly by the worthy 
lady's weak indulgence of Hhe child's' faur 
cies. 

To be rowed on the Thames by moonlight 
had long been one of the rather unwholesome 
fiemcies that little Maggie Mayford had be- 
come possessed with. To Miss Christina the 
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act seemed one of unmistakable lunacy; 
indeed, the very mention of it had been at 
first almost sufficient to startle her out of 
that wondrous panoply yclept her propriety. 

There were barges and night dews, great 
river steamers and dark gloomy arches, to say 
nothing of the mad young women who, when 
you least expected them, came toppling 
down upon you from the parapets, and the 
cut-up bodies, in huge carpet bags, which 
were almost certain to be met with. 

But all these objections were by degrees 
overcome by her young cousin, who, in her 
morbid craving after excitement, would listen 
to no denial. 

The consequence of the adventure, which 
came off at last (as such expeditions fre- 
quently do) in a very severe frosty night in 
early May, was the illness which attacked 
Miss Llewellen's delicate chest, and filled 
Maggie's heart with bitter self-reproach. She 
attended the sufferer night and day, and 
seemed to think no exertions on her part 
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could ever make amends for her selfishness 
and cruelty. 

It was painful to listen to her self-accusa- 
tions. 

* Oh, Miss Brigham ! Dear, dear Susan !' 
she would say under her breath, while seated 
beside the drawn curtain of Cousin Chrissy's 
bed. *What will become of me, when I 
shall always think that I have killed her? 
How happy you are to have nothing to re- 
proach yourself with.' 

*My dear Maggie,' whispered Susan, in 
her quiet way, *you seem to forget that 
others, beside yourself, may suffer, although 
in different ways. You are dwelling far 
more on your own future sufferings than on 
your cousin's present ones, and rendering 
yourself very useless in this emergency. Do 
your duty quietly and conscientiously. 
Submit yourself to the will of God, and 
should the decree have gone forth that we 
are to lose her — ^you — ' 

But here Margaret's sobs increased so 
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much in violence that her monitress, feeling 
she bad said enough, left her to the workings 
of her own conscience-stricken heart. Miss 
Llewellen took her illness — ^as she was wont 
to take every circumstance of her life — 
gently and quietly. On the day that she felt 
the worst, she desired that her lawyer might 
be sent for, as her will, and some alterations 
that she was desirous of making in it, occu- 
pied her mind and fretted her into greater 
feverishness. 

The dictation of that will was made in 
Susan's presence. It was a very short one, 
and contained but few bequests. To Miss 
Susan Brigham, her beloved friend and god- 
daughter, was bequeathed a hundred pounds 
per annum. Five hundred pounds was to be 
paid to her faithful servant, Andrew Thom- 
son : and the remainder, with the small ex- 
ceptions of twenty pounds to each of her 
other servants, was left unconditionally to 
her most dear relation, Margaret Mayford. 
And so Margaret was an heiress! Not 
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an overpowering one» certainly, but still an 
heiress ! And when it should become known 
that three thousand pounds a year were 
added to her other good gifts, she would in- 
deed become the point of attraction to many 
a spendthrift, whilst ill-nsed younger brothers 
would turn to her as to that lowering refuge 
for the destitute — namely, the home of a 
well-portioned wife. 

Susan was not envious — &r, indeed, from 
it, as these thoughts rapidly crossed her mind ; 
but knowing the weak character of her little 
friend, and how easily she would fall a victim 
to the designing, she did tremble for her 
fate when the reflections on this new chap- 
ter in the * child's life ' occurred to her, and 
the words, *Thou shalt have gold, and the 
rich things of the world shall be thine to 
dispose of/ appeared to her almost in the 
light of a malediction ! 
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CHAPTER XV. 

' Here the heart 
May giye a useful lesson to the head, 
And, learning, wiser grow without his books.' 

COWPER. 

But it was not decreed that Miss Llew- 
ellen was to die — not then and there at least, 
in the close, wicked air of a bad city, and 
away from her own people and her country 
home. Her convalescence was long and 
tedious, and, during its course, Susan received 
the following letter from her cousin Florence. 
Not from London, but from her brother-in- 
law's quiet parsonage in Gloucestershire. 

*My De^r Susan* (it began), 

• Why do I hear nothing of you ? Have 
you grown so very righteous, that you have 
lost all charity for the wicked ? I am still 
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here, and still bored, though I have been 
leading of late what is called in the catechism 
(for I DID learn that), a sober, righteous, 
and godly life. Certainly a country par- 
sonage, with early dinners and a house smell- 
ing all the morning of children's mutton- 
broth, is not the state of things to make me 
fall in love with virtue. By-the-by, talking 
of parsonages, where is your friend Mr. Ber- 
nard? In London, I suppose — where I 
expect to be soon, which is all serene, for my 
people are cocky just now ! Only think, old 
Lord Ashington has, with unexampled gene- 
rosity, taken it into his head to make sundry 
inquiries into Alick's goings on, and ever 
since my mother has, of course, been in 
ecstacies, and thinks she vnll be an earPs 
proud mother at last. . Such nonsense ! Why 
there are three before Alick, and he a hun- 
dredth cousin at least. I wish people were 
not such fools, or so awfully mean. Lord 
Ashington has sixty thousand a year, and 
we six hundred. Now I ask you, as a good 
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Christian young woman, if that arrangement 
is compatible with the goodness of Provi- 
dence ? I think not. Write directly to 
your affectionate but erring cousin, 

*Flo; 

Susan read this characteristic epistle aloud 
for the amusement of her invalid friend. 
And when it was concluded, Miss Llewellen 
asked many questions regarding the writer, 
and especially of the brother Alick, whose 
unexpected good fortune was thus so feel- 
ingly alluded to. 

• I don't think I ever saw him,* Susan 
' said. ' I have heard that he was a frightful 

boy, and that Aunt Harley could not bear 
him.' 

*Not bear her own son,' said feeble Miss 
Chrissy in amazement. 

* It seems strange, but I am afraid it was 
true. Besides, he was a very sickly child; 
and the doctors were always ordering him 
country air, when Aunt Georgina wanted 
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the money for something else, so she was 
thoroughly disgusted with him, at least so 
Flo said.' 

'And then what happened to him?' asked 
Miss Christina, who was gradually becoming 
deeply interested in the subject. 

* He went to live with an old acquaintance 
of my uncle's, a Mr. Pollard — a sort of half- 
gentleman, I fancy he was — and ages ago he 
came to see Uncle Cupid, and — ' 

* Who, my dear ? What name did you say ?' 

* Uncle Harley, I mean,' said Susan, 
smiling at her own mistake. * Well, it was 
this old aquaintance that poor Alick, when 
he was a very little fellow, went to live 
with. He was sorry for the boy, at least 
his wife was, so they took him into the 
country where they lived — somewhere in 
Lincolnshire I think it was ; but, as they 
were not rich. Uncle Harley paid them fifty 
pounds a year.' 

* And was this all the poor fellow had?' 

* No ; when he was about eighteen Lord 
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A.shington, who is some sort of a distant 
cousin, made him an allowance, at Uncle 
Harley's urgent request, I think it was a 
hundred a year, for his education. This was 
wealth to poor Alick, and I believe he went 
to college/ 

'And had the gentleman in Lincolnshire 
any children of his own V 

* Two, I fancy — a son and a daughter. The 
son went to Cambridge, I know ; and I think 
the daughter married, but I won't be sure.' 

*And now what is this poor young Mr. 
Alick doing V inquired Miss Llewellen, who, 
lying weak and listless in her bed, was 
soothed by the sounds of Susan's pleasant 
voice. * Is he in any profession ? and did he 
recover his health ? ' 

' I believe he is a curate,' answered Miss 
Brigham. * Let me see, he must be about 
six-«nd-twenty now ; but the Harleys seldom 
spoke of poor Alick ; I believe they were 
ashamed of him/ 

* Ashamed of their own son, that can't be 
VOL. n. K 
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pomble/ said Coosiii Ghriflsj, whose ideas 
regarding the wickedness of the human race 
developed themselves but slowly. * It seems 
wrong, perhaps to saj so ' — (and here Miss 
Llewellen's delicate cheek, paler than ever 
from recent illness, flushed to the colour of a 
China rose) — * it seems wrong to saj it, but I 
think that if mj lot in life had been a dif- 
ferent one, and if God had willed it, that I 
should have had a — ^husband — and a fiimil j — 
(and here the blush grew deeper) I should 
have loved them only too well. But, Susan 
dear, ' she added after a pause, during which 
she recovered the equanimity which had been 
momentarily disturbed by the visions she 
had conjured up. 'Would it not be weU 
to show some kindness to this poor young 
man ? I only wish I had known this touching 
tale before. Bat perhaps your cousin would 
not like the interference of a stranger — ^not 
that I am a stranger,' added Miss Christina, 
with her usual thoughtful consideration for 
the feelings of others. 
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'A stranger! No, indeed/ said Susan, 
gratefully ; but even as she spoke the words, 
a thought stole over her mind — made cautious 
by the world's ill-usage — that, perhaps (there 
was just the chance), some evil tongues 
might say she was over-prudent in think- 
ing of a future day when, other lives re- 
moved, her cousin A lick might be very 
near a princely income and an earl's proud 
coronet. 

It was a coward's thought, and Susan 
chased it from her. Was it for her, she 
asked herself, to step between her cousin and 
a generous friend solely for fear the world 
should say that she was mean and inte- 
rested ? 

And after all, how far removed was that 
ancient peerage ! and Alick, too ! How all 
unlike he was (from all she had heard) to one 
whose lot might be to stand upon the earth's 
high places ! 

These inward thoughts and questionings 
flitted with lightning-speed across the young 

k2 
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girrs mind, and when she'd answered them, 
she spoke again. 

* Ton are most kind/ she said, ^ and anj 
proof of generous interest that you may show 
to Alick will do away in part with my own 
self-reproach ; for we, too, have neglected this 
poor boy ! I don't know how it was, dear 
Miss Christina, but when we were rich we 
all forgot him, and now, I own it to my 
shame, my cousin Alick is a stranger to 
me!' 

Miss Llewellen was not one to go to sleep 
upon a good resolution; so Alick Harley 
was written to at once : and in due course of 
time, — ^indeed, before two days had passed 
away, for the poor curate was not one to 
nourish up a wrong, — ^Thomson, who always 
looked suspiciously on every new comer to 
his mistress's house, had the annoyance of 
announcing Mr. Alexander Harley's name in 
the spinster's sitting-room in Orchard Street. 

Susan bad heard her cousin described as 
both plain in feature and eyen worse than 
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insignificant-looking in appearance, and she 
was therefore almost agreeably surprised 
when, on Alick's entrance, she saw one 
whose outward man was so little objection- 
able. 

He was certainly much below the middle 
height, and his head was rather dispropor- 
tionately large. His features, too, were any- 
thing but regular, and were only redeemed 
by the intellect and brilliancy of his eyes, 
which were deep set, and full of thought and 
meaning. 

He was not shy ; men are not usually so 
whose views are high, and who, in all they 
say and do, are used to look beyond and far 
above the fleeting things and futile objects of 
this lower world alone. Still he was humble, 
— humble, because the very height of all 
he aimed at made his own littleness appear 
so plain and undisguised. 

But this is not the time or place to dwell 
on such a mind and character as Alick 
Harley's. Formed by early sorrow, by per- 
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flonal sufTering, and by consciousness, from 
his most tender years, that he was beneath 
his fellows in the physical qualities which 
men and women prize, his disposition, far 
from being embittered by such trying cir- 
cumstances, grew daily more above the dwell- 
ing on life's petty ills, and more absorbed, 
as will be seen, in higher aims and objects. 

Of worldly hopes and ambitions it might 
be truly said that at this time he had none. 
But then it may be urged that as yet the 
world and he knew nothing of each other. 
Ere long, however, his introduction to that 
unknown deity would in some sort be forced 
upon him; and then, — ^but time will show 
how Alick Harley bore himself when the 
turn of Fortune's wheel turned the tables 
alike for him and for those who once deserted 
and despised him ! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

* Thy spirit, IndepeDdence, let me share ; 
Lord of the lion-heart and eagle-eye, 
Thy steps I follow with my bosom bare. 
Nor heed the storm that howls along the sky.' 

Shoixett. 

The cordial invitation of his cousin's god- 
mother was gladly received by poor Alick 
Harley. He had been so long debarred from 
woman's daily companionship, that to find 
himself almost at home, amongst such kindly 
friends, was very pleasant to him. 

It was agreeable, too, to look at pretty 
Margaret, although the child rarely spoke, 
and even her smile, forced sometimes to 
deceive those near her, was very weak and 
wan. 

' And where is Mr. Bernard now? ' asked 
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Cioasiii Chrissj, of her gaest^ one day; we 
never see him ; bat then it's a vnAe place, 
this London, and perhaps he doesn't know 
we're here.* 

*He onlj came to-day from Malyem,' 
answered Alick ; ' he called on me to-day, 
with my kind friend Andaine, and I have 
given him yoor address ; I'm sure that he'll 
be here to-morrow.' 

'Tou will see your sister Florence soon/ 
said Susan, in a rather marked and meaning 
voice. 

'Shall I?' said the Curate, with a sigh. 
* I hardly think that I should know my sister 
— now Cissy I often see — but Flo — ^I wonder, 
Susan,' he continued thoughtfully, * whether 
such instances as mine are common in the 
world ! A mother, such a constantly suffer- 
ing invalid, that even the daily presence of 
her own son is too great a trial ; and a fether, 
whose scanty means preclude him from the 
enjoyment of a home ; for it is no home, 
that living in a lodging-house, with only such 
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poor room in it that Florence writes to Cissy 
that she cannot breathe in such a narrow 
place! Poor girl! it's very trying ; and then, 
too, the temptation's great, to live in other 
people's houses! This should not be — I 
know it, but have no better home to offer 
her.' 

Was this a pious fraud, or did he really 
think that there were good and valid reasons 
for his banishment ? 

Susan pondered on this question but 
either way the answer came, she could not 
choose but think him worthy; whether he 
screened with jealous care the reputations of 
his kindred, or whether in his noble and un- 
world-taught candour, he disbelieved in evil 
thoughts and motives. 

Contrary to Alick's expectation, Bernard 
did not visit his old friends in Orchard 
Street ; he had been called away from town, 
on business, Harley said; he was not sure, 
but &ncied some good news had come to 
Clayton ; they would soon know ; his friend 
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was not the man to keep good tidings to 
himself. 

And the poor curate-cousin's guess turned 
out a true one ; for an unexpected heritage 
had come to Clayton Bernard, and it was 
business connected with that fresh event that 
caused his absence. 

Another goodly property ; the belongings 
of a childless aunt, and yielding a return of 
three more yearly thousands, was added now 
to Clayton's wealth; and Susan, when she 
heard the news, almost began to doubt 
whether the temptation to enjoy the world's 
good things, as an important country-gentle- 
man, might not at last be all too strong for 
one who, with his excellent good gifts of 
charity and virtue, had never, to her mind, 
seemed quite an altogether clergyman. 

He was not one of the third sex,* as he 
said of himself, and feeling this, the step (so 
Susan feared) might possibly be an easy one 

* There is a saying somewhere, that in England there are 
t^ree sexes — men, women, and clergymen. — Stdmet Smith. 
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across the threshold of the church's door, and 
into the busy haunts of worldly men. Time 
will show how far she was justified in her 
suspicions and her fears; but ere we leave 
her to her reflections on the mutability of all 
masculine resolutions, we will say a few 
words concerning • her long - parted - from 
parents, who are possibly being accused of 
treating with unnatural neglect, the excellent 
daughter who is * finding her own living,' in 
a manner so satisfactory to herself and all 
belonging to her. 

But the truth was that the elderly couple, 
who, when we last parted from them, were 
living in dull contentment in a London 
suburb, found after awhile that they could 
not exist, when completely excluded from 
the breath of commerce and the air of 
smoky cities. To Mrs. Brigham it might 
possibly have been a matter of indifference, 
whether she did her humble shopping and 
paid her shilling bills in Surrey or in the 
cotton districts, but she noted the restless* 
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nesB that crqyt orcr her Josiah s spirit, and 
her mind was made xq^ hoth for him and for 

llEKBell* 

It may he lememhered that on * Tom,' the 
eldest hope of that onlnckj hoose^ had 
derolTed the dntjr of re-establishing the 
credit of the Brigham name; as yet, he was 
bat a Tery humble partner in a smallish hoQse» 
bat he had, noTerthelesSy gone boldly into 
'yams,' and shown an adTentnroos front, 
when cotton specnlations;, smaller than great 
firms thought worthy of their notice, had 
been brought before him. 

In shorty the honest Tom (good, hearty; 
strong old Tom, as his young brotiher Fred, 
who lored him dearly, used to call him) had 
turned an honest penny — honest as his own 
frank, open fece — and with his slender gains, 
the thought was his to share the home he 
called bis own, with those to whom he owed 
his earliest duty* 

'It is a poor place,' he wrote to them, 
* but I will make it better ; and, father, you 
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will tell me how to ^* improve the occasion/' 
for your experience will be of every value to 
me: my mother, too, will find so much to 
look to — ^for what can a poor lonely fellow 
do against the tradespeople and the maid-of- 
all-work ; to say nothing of a washerwoman 
who's so tremendously unprincipled, that she 
abstracts the buttons weekly from my shirts, 
and leaves me in a state I blush to think 
of/ 

Tom Brigham knew that when he wrote 
of such domestic wrongs, he touched his mo- 
ther's feelings on a tender point, and when 
he wrote the words, he felt beforehand that 
he had conquered. 

* We'll go,' said Mrs. Brigham, whose 
maternal heart was wrung by this sad 
picture, 'we'll go and see that he is not 
plundered.' 

God knows, there was not much to ' plun- 
der,' in Tom Brigham's wretched lodgings ; 
but his aim was answered, and they came to 
him at once. 
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They journeyed second class (it was new 
to them, at least it was some years since 
they had travelled so), but neither of them 
cared, or if they did, they hid the sorrow 
from each other bravely. 

*I shall be with my boy,* said the good 
mother to herself, as a dirty, half-drunken 
mechanic pressed against her faded dress, 
without a word of apology. 

^And I shall help the lad to make a 
fortune,' was Josiah's thought, as a great 
dirty child, with slobbering face and greasy 
fingers, wiped his thick digits on his only 
warm great-coat, and hastened its decline 
from what could still be deemed respectable. 

Susan was a little disappointed (for we fear 
it has been apparent that her nature was a 
jealous one), when her parents grew to become 
one with Tom, and to be in some sort indepen- 
dent of her aid. Already she had saved for 
them, and to assist them better, had long for 
her been a first olgect and a constant care. 

But Tom had been beforehand with her. 
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and she was now as nothing to them ! Ah 
well! she should be gratefal that in this chilly 
world there were some filial * Toms ' to pay 
with interest back the care and love of good, 
unselfish parents. She should remember, 
too, that to such instances as these, there are 
strange contrasts — for was not her uncle's 
and her cousin's case a warning and a sore 
example ? Alone they were, and poor, with 
not a child to love and cherish them, for 
selfishness had marked their every action, 
and therefore in their age they werQ aban- 
doned and forsaken. 

Susan's mother had perchance seemed cold 
and stern, and poor Josiah wrapped up over- 
much in business cares, but still for both of 
them their children nourished deep respect, 
and in their heart of hearts they knew that 
their parents' love, deep and untiring for 
those they had given birth to, was the well- 
spring of their every action, and often the 
excuse for many a seeming fault. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

' And how the sprites of injured men 

Shriek upward from the sod — 
Aye, how the ghostly hand will point 

To show the bnrial sod ; 
And unknown facts of guilty acts, 
Are seen in dreams of Grod/ — ^Hood. 

It wi^ about this period, and when Miss 
Llewellen had just begun to submit with 
tolerable patience to being drawn about in 
a bath-chair in the Regent's Park (for she 
thought it such an act of inhumanity to impose 
so hard a task upon the overworked of the 
other sex, and long resisted this — to her — 
noyel mode of conveyance) ; — ^it was about 
this time, we repeat, that Mr. Thomson 
requested — it was a rare event with him— - 
permission from his mistress to absent him- 
self for a few hours from his duties. 
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^ Nothing the matter, I hope, Thomson, at 
home ? ' said Miss Llewellen, in her gentle 
voice. 

* Nothing, ma'am, Pm obliged to you — 
only a little business in the country. A 
brother's child, ma am ; a little orphan that I 
couldn't but take to, seeing that its parents 
didn't do their duties by it — poor little fel- 
low ! — and it was hard to see it starve along 
of having no one to look after it.' 

* You did quite right,' said Miss Christina, 
with a mild and encouraging look of appro- 
bation which she nothing doubted would go 
straight to the heart of the excellent man 
who had so well merited her praise. ^ You 
did quite right, I'm sure, Thomson ; ' and here 
Miss Llewellen rose, and walked feebly 
towards her writing-table, * and if this little 
help ' — she was writing now — with a 
shaking hand, certainly ; but Miss Chris- 
tina's signature was well-known and 
honoured at her banker's, even though the 
characters with which her name was written 
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chanced to be a little weak and wander- 
ing; ^and if this little help' (the butlers 
eyes were keenly fixed upon the delicate 
fingers as they held the pen) * can aid you 
in your charitable work, I am too glad to 
have it in my power to assist you/ 

The cheque was for five pounds, and 
Thomson accepted it with his usual air of 
obsequious importance. 

*I'm very grateful, ma'am, for little 
Johnny, and take it as a loan.' 

* No, Thomson, take it altogether. You're 
most welcome. One never feels these things. 
It's pleasant to do good.' 

* It's a loan to the Lord, ma'am,' said the 
butler, with a fece of pretended piety ; * and 
you will be repaid tenfold, ma'am, as I believe, 
for your goodness to the fatherless child this 
day.' 

Miss Chrissy's eyes were moistened by a 
tear, as the ftdthful retainer pronounced 
this blessing on her head. Her sight was 
dimmed perhaps, or she might have seen 
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(this story is a veracious one, so we dare not 
hide the fact) a certain closing of the good 
man's dexter eye, the effect of habit pro- 
bably, but which quickly followed on the pious 
words he'd spoken. 

*You need not hurry home,' said Miss 
Llewellen, kindly; *we shall do very well; 
and, Thomson, don't forget your wife would 
like some jelly. It's very nourishing when 
the chest is delicate, and say I hope she'll 
soon get better of her sickness.' 

If anyone imagines that when Mr. 
Andrew Thomson left his butler's pantry 
with a carpet-bag under his arm, in which 
carpet-bag was a small but ancient family 
tea-pot, of solid silver, and half-a-dozen tea- 
spoons of the same material ; if anyone 
imagines, we repeat, that under those circum- 
stances the said Mr. Andrew Thomson ex- 
perienced the slightest warning of self-re- 
proach, he or she that so imagines is signally 
mistaken. 

On the contrary, he issued forth trium- 
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terious manner of the carpet-bag containing 
an instalment of poor Miss Llewellen's che- 
rished heir-looms, arrived on foot (he having 
walked from the station) at the * Inkerman 
Cottages/ 

It was a warlike name in sooth for such a 
quiet, peaceful spot; but tranquil as it 
seemed, it might be that within that row 
of humble dwellings there were internal 
strifes and wicked warrings of the passions, 
which in life's hard-fought battle work the 
soul's destruction as surely as do the levelled 
cannon of the foe spread desolation through 
an army's ranks. 

Thomson did not pause at the little wicket- 
gate, but lifting up the latch, walked straight 
up the narrow garden- walk amongst the 
blossoming carnations to the house wherein 
his present business lay. There was no need 
for knocking at the door, as, almost before 
he reached it, a pleasant woman's face looked 
out, and a cheerful-sounding voice said, 
^ How do you do ? ' 
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She had a little crowing child within her 
arms, that nestled there and hid its dim- 
pled hands within her bosom. Her age 
was not much under thirty, probably, but 
she was very fresh of aspect, and hers was 
a face and shape where youth would linger 
long. 

* You're very welcome, Mr. Thomson,' was 
her greeting ; * and Grayton's been out look- 
ing for you for this hour past. He's quite 
himself again, I think you'll say, and picking 
up most wonderful this fortnight past.' 

* That's all right,' said Thomson, cheerly. 
' I always said the poor old boy 'd come 
round. Ah ! how are you, Jemmy ? ' 

And as he spoke he turned to meet a man, 
behind whose back there swung again the 
little garden-gate. 

* Hearty, thank God ! ' was the reply, as 
the speaker, with some degree (as Thomson 
feared) of reverence, raised his hat from 
above his grizzled hair. 

*But step into the parlour, Andrew; and. 
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Ellen, bring a bite of bread and cheese, — a 
drop of ale, too, if there is any.' 

Upon which hospitable invitation Consin 
Andrew, for in that relation did the exem- 
plary butler stand to * Jemmy* Grayton, 
entered the little parlour, and seated himself 
beside the fireless grate. 

There was but scanty light within the 
room, for the one window was filled up with 
broad-leaved plants of vigorous geraniums, 
which Ellen Grayton had not had the heart 
to prune; but still the place, shady in the 
teeming August month, seemed cool and 
fresh ; and in the fireplace were branching 
evergreens, the glossy laurel, and the fra- 
grant-foliaged bay. 

It was not a room in which that couple 
often lived ; and you could trace the fact by 
scanning the new furniture which filled the 
room, and all the humble ornaments of shell- 
work and coarse china that adorned the 
mantel-piece and shelves. 

So there they sat, those two, whilst Ellen 
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(she was a wife of only three short years) 
arranged upon the shining, well-rubbed table 
the collation for their guest, and little Nelly, 
seated on her father's knee, played with his 
old silver watch and the brass key that 
wound the timepiece up for daily use. 

Meanwhile our worthy friend from Or- 
chard Street looked on with some slight 
feeling of alarm at these domestic demon- 
strations. He and that grizzled Jemmy 
Grayton were not the friends of yesterday. 
They had been *paW for years, and had 
worked together, as safe and tried confede- 
rates, through many a stroke of business for 
which two scheming heads were needed ; but 
now the man seemed changed ! A year ago 
he would have said that Jemmy nursing a 
young child was a thing all as unlikely as that 
he'd take in his arms the statue which stands 
near Apsley House, and strive to dandle it ; 
and now to see him with that grinning brat — 

* D — the whole lot of them,' said An- 
drew to himself, right brutally; but as the 

VOL. II. L 
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silent words were thrust back from his lips, 
the voice of his former boon-companion 
struck upon his ears. 

*I've had a sharp bout of it,' said Mr, 
Grayton, with all a lately-recovered invalid's 
conviction that by his recent sufferings he 
had earned a right to be sympathized with ; 
* and but for Ellen there, I believe I should 
be under the churchyard sod this day/ 

* No, you wouldn't, James,' said Ellen, as 
she placed upon the table the jug of home- 
brewed ale, to cheer the heart (?) of Andrew 
Thomson. * No, you wouldn't, surely ; you've 
a strong constitution — so the doctor says ; 
and then you were so good to mother/ 

* Ah, that's it,' said Jemmy, as she left the 
room, 'she always takes me back to that, 
and says the only little thing I ever did that 
wasn't base and selfish, had brought a bless- 
ing with it/ 

* I believe that's gammon,' put in Thom- 
son, whose growing disgust was becoming 
difficult of concealment. 
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* Well, you may think so, and perha])S 
I did the same before I had this sickness ; 
but now, what with the care the missus took 
of me, and I a lying wake o' nights, and 
seeing of her a praying for me when she 
little thought I was a looking at her — all 
this, I say, has made me think as how it*s 
likely not so much *^ all gammon " as you 
think for/ 

* And did* you bring me all this way, and 
costing so much money, just to have this 
preaching out ? I'll tell you what it is, my 
boy, you're getting soft, and that you've been 
since ever you set eyes on Ellen Stacy/ 

* It may be so — God knows — I don't deny 
it. I never, as I believe, before set eyes in 
life on a good Christian woman. I've heard 
them talk and prate and boast, and seen 
them go to church, and cast up scandals at 
their neighbours ; but one that does her duty 
like my Ellen there, without a word ; that 
keeps her temper always, says her prayers, 
and has the house so cheerful, straight, and 

l2 
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cleanly — that's a new thing to me, and so I 
says it.' 

* Them are not common goods, that's true,' 
said Andrew, incidentally. 

* No ; and so it cum about, that when 
I was lying sick, and once especially— one 
night when poor Ellen was a sitting up and 
bathing my hot head with vinegar — on that 
night, I don't know how it was, but I took to 
thinking about other women that I'd known, 
and more than all about poor Carry Driver.' 

^That was a nice article to come across 
just then,' suggested Thomson. * Now, as for 
me, if I'd a sort of idee I was dying, I'd jest 
give Carry Driver a wide berth, I would.' 

* I couldn't help it. She would come, and 
seemed to ask me after little " Meelius." ' 

* She ask!' sneered Thomson; * she wouldn't 
care if he was ground to sausage-meat, and 
not much either if she eat him after, unbe- 
knownst.' 

* That's neither here nor there to us,' said 
Grayton; *and maybe that Im not called 
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upon to think about it. But, Andrew, some- 
thing says to me it isn't right to try and 
make a fortune out of the creature's igno- 
rance. We don't know what a life she may 
be leading.' 

M do,' said Thomson; *and she can't be 
lower.' Up twice for robbing merchant-cap- 
tains in Shoreditch. A hardened, squalid, 
dirty, drunken drab.' 

' I hardly thought it could be quite so 
bad,' said Jemmy Grayton, in a tone of self- 
reproach; *but since you know it is so, 
there's the more occasion for my saying what 
I've got to. I can't say that I just like this 
thing we're up to, Andrew. Nor I don't 
think it right as how that girl should think 
the little fellow's dead. If there's a some- 
thing more to get as hush-money, it isn't us 
as ought to have it, but she — that poor thing 
yonder, in the slums/ 

^ She's had a thousand pounds, or there- 
abouts, and couldn't keep it,' responded 
Thomson, sulkily. 
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* Well, and suppose she has. We know 
what 'tis she has a right to, and what's 
suited our book to keep her from inquiring 
into/ 

*But what's all this to-do about? and 
what the d — 1 are you up to now? You 
used to have a little sense about such mat- 
ters, but now it seems it's all the women and 
the girls with you. Ugh ! it makes me sick 
to think of all their cursed humbug and 
their coaxing ways.' 

Grayton was silent for a moment, looking 
at the laurel branches as they stretched 
across the bright, cold fire-bars ; but at last 
he said — 

*rn tell you what I'll do. I'll tell it all 
to Ellen.' 

*Tell it to h — ,' roared Thomson, furi- 
ously ; but even as he spoke the wicked word, 
a ringing sound came through the house, 
and Ellen, carolling to her child a nursery 
song, showed her bright face between 
them. 
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Jemmj Grayton, whose courage had began 
to fail him, was strengthened in a moment 
by the pleasant honsehold mnsic. 

' Nelly/ he said, * I've had a secret from 
yoo, girl ; hot now I'll tell it to you from the 
6rst/ 

'Fool/ shouted Andrew, rising from the 
table, and shaking his clenched fist in 
Jemmy's face. 'Fool! Why, you've lost 
your senses, man! Remember whats been 
done and what's to do. Remember — ' 

' Nelly,' said his repentant associate, turn- 
ing a deaf ear to all remonstrance, and ad- 
dressing the astonished woman, who, with 
her hushed child upon her arm, was standing 
listening to him ; ' Nelly, I knew a woman 
once some years ago, she is about your age, 
aye, younger rather perhaps, and — * 

But here Thomson, unable longer to con- 
tain himself, seized him by the arm, and, 
leaning over him, whispered a few syllables 
within his ear. 

Jemmy drew back, and shudd^^ visibly. 
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* I had jou there, my boy/ exclaimed the 
butler, with a wicked leer, * and now I think 
you'll hold your tongue in future ; and as for 
you, my pretty Madam Ellen, it would be 
best for you to shut your eyes and ears. 
He's only a poor fool, my dear,' he added, 
looking at his feebler friend, who lay back in 
his chair, collapsed and pale. * Good-by, my 
girl, and don't you spile them pretty eyes of 
youm with crying. She was a fancy girl of 
his, was Carry Driver,' was the wretch's part- 
ing information to poor Ellen Grayton, when, 
with her baby sleeping in her arms, she 
opened the street-door for him to go his 
ways. " 

* He'll never dare to do it now,' he mut- 
tered to himself, as he walked forwards on 
the road to Kingston station; ^but I must 
look to this. The girl's a bad un, but — 
no, that's not quite the ticket. He'll, may 
be, if he drivels on this cursed way much 
longer, look out and make inquiries for this 
Carry Driver, and then it will be U P with 
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a vengeance if I can't be beforehand with 
the fool/ 

These reflections, or something very much 
akin to them, occupied the sagacious mind of 
Mr. Thomson till he arrived in Orchard 
Street. 

But when the household teatime came — 
the meal so loved bj gentle single ladies — 
Andrew was in his place to wait on them, to 
hand the fragile cups of porcelain, and watch 
that all was as his mistress loved it should 
be. 

* Why, John,' he said, addressing with a 
frown the man who'd had for once dominion 
in his pantry, * what's this?' for, on inspec- 
tion, he perceived that John, the under- 
serving-man,"was not quite steady on his legs, 
and that his speech would certainly be im- 
proved by being clearer. 

^ He's been as drunk as any owl all day,' 
said Miss Llewellen's maid, indignantly, for 
she was passing by and heard the question. 
* Quite in a horrid state, I can assure you, 

l3 
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Mr. Thomson ; and on going into the draw- 
ing-room, which was not the time of day for 
him to do, he threw down in his awkward 
walk missus's favouritest tray of china bnch- 
Orbrack. It was quite awful ; not one single 
thing, except a teapot-lid, but what was 
broken all to smash.' 

* Missus didn't care,' said John, whose re- 
turning feculties were developing in sulks; 
'missus didn't care, so nobody else needn't 
jaw/ 

* No,' said Mrs. Mathews, with an air of 
injured dignity ; * Miss Llewellen is an | 
angel, and it doesn't follow that you're not 

a brute ! Only think, Mr. Thomson, all she | 

said when the bits strewed the floor, and I 

she could see there wasn't a whole scrap 
amongst them, wajsi, "Never mind, John, 
it's well it's no worse." Always a think- 
ing of other's feelings she is ; and it would i 
be a blessed world if there was more like 
her in it.' 

* Things never seem to go on quite so well 
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when you're away, Thomson/ said Miss 
Llewellen, who had been a little flurried by 
Mrs. Mathews's sudden announcement to her 
that * John was tipsy.' 

* I'm quite aware, ma'am, that they don't,' 
replied the trained domestic ; * and I hope in 
future I may not be called away. And as to 
John, ma'am, he'll be warned, I hope. It 
would be better, p'raps, to overlook a first 
offence, a fellow-creature is so easy driven 
into bad courses ; and — ' 

* Oh, by all means look over it,' said Miss 
Chrissy, hastily ; * and to-morrow I must try 
and speak to the poor lad, and see that he 
goes to church and comes to prayers. I can 
have prayers to-night, my dear,' she said to 
Susan, * for I am growing stronger every day.' 

Mr. Thomson and his man John looked so 
decent that night, as they listened to Miss 
Chrissy's gentle voice, and knelt upon their 
several hassocks, that their pious mistress, as 
she uttered her wonted supplication for * all 
sorts and conditions of men,' felt every hope 
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that the repentant John would see the error 
of his ways, and henceforth sin no more, as 
he had done on that unlucky and eventful 
morning. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

' God be with thee, gladsome Ocean I 
How ghidly greet I thee once more I 
Ships and waves and ceaseless motion. 
And men rejoicing on thy shore/ — Colebidos. 

The incidents related in the last chapter 
being not very remotely connected with the 
interests of the Harley family, it is advisable 
that at this period we should take a glance 
at that respectable household, and also at the 
dwelling, or rather the lodging (for the 
* people that belonged to it' lived somewhere 
on the premises) in the neighbourhood of 
Hammersmith. 

The house, which was very small and 
square, was literally covered with ivy, which 
gave it, as the cockneys no doubt conceived, 
a most rural appearance. It belonged to an 
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* extensive' nursery and seedsman, the flower 
and ornamental part of whose trade was car- 
ried on in the front part of the premises, 
while stretching far behind were rows upon 
rows of seedling and other trees — to say 
nothing of ranges of goodly vineries and 
hothouses very agreeable to behold. 

Florence hated this little rm in urbe in- 
tensely — she did not care for flowers, save 
when they were the tokens of an admirer's 
lavish generosity, and then the lodging was 
very small — ^her room indeed a perfect closet 
— over an odious little cabbage - smelling 
kitchen, too, with children's voices (belonging 
to * the people' ) sounding shrilly in the early 
morning, and filling her fair breast — for 
Florence was not fond of infant's prattle — 
with a feeling as nearly approaching to male- 
volence as a well brought-up young lady at her 
time of life can be supposed capable of. 

The fact was — and in no other way was 
the residence of the Harleys in such a place 
to be accounted for — the fact was, that they 
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were now very * hard up ' indeed. The best 
managers cannot go on for ever, indulging 
themselves in luxuries beyond their means, 
and escape the dreadful day of reckoning 
which must come at last : and the Harleys, 
besides that they were both self-indulgent 
and improvident in no common degree, never 
thought of what is called ^ managing' at all : 
and so it came about that the already ques- 
tionable amount of apparent gentility to be 
boasted of in Cadogan Place was exchanged 
for the lodging-house discomforts of Messrs. 
Graham and Co.'s nursery-grounds in the 
suburb of Hammersmith. 

But it was not fated that the luckless 
* Cupid' should much longer struggle (not 
against his anxieties, for the poor foolish man 
seldom cared to look beyond the exigencies 
of the moment) — but against the daily annoy- 
ances, to which no length of habit had failed 
to accustom him, of his once-beloved Greor- 
gina's irritability, and discontentedness with 
their common lot. 
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It was this hourly recurring aggravation — 
for, in de&ult of other means of excitement, 
what is vulgarly called * nagging * was the 
one exciting resource of Mrs. Cupid's mo- 
notonous existence — it was these hourly 
recurring aggravations which (to give all 
devils, of whatever sex their due) had not 
only worried the well-meaning husband into 
habits both of extravagance and vice, but 
had probably not been without their share in 
producing some of the evils incidental to her 
daughter Flo's reckless character and con- 
duct. But Mrs. Harley's conscience was 
pricked by none of these reminders ; on the 
contrary, it was a well-known fact amongst 
her acquaintances — k friend she could hardly 
be said to be possessed of — that Mrs. Cupid's 
complaints of her own grievances were unre- 
mitting ; and that, far from considering her- 
self as responsible for any of the family 
errors, she was inclined to describe herself as 
its only safeguard against ruin — the guar- 
dian angel, in short, of the Hammersmith 
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retreat from an ungratefiil and an unappre- 
ciating world. 

That the world was unappreciating none 
might have felt more keenly than the unfor- 
tunate Cupid himself — for he was a good- 
natured, as well as a kind-hearted man; 
ridiculous, it is true, both in his manners and 
his actions, but still willing to go some little 
distance out of his way, upon .occasion, to serve 
a friend or even an acquaintance. It did seem 
a little hard then, that when serious illness 
seized, for the first time in his life, on little 
Cupid Harley, he should have found himself so 
totally alone, and so entirely abandoned by 
the * velvet friends ' who swept by his lowly 
lodging and forgot that a familiar face was 
lying there with death imprinted on its pallid 
features. 

When the doctor — he was but an unknown 
apothecary — pronounced that Mr. Harley's 
life was threatened by the pleurisy that had 
so suddenly attacked him, Flo, who was 
really rather sorry for her father, sent at 
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once to warn her brother Alick of his 
danger. 

* He's very ill,' she wrote ; * but do not be 
alarmed, and above all things try and keep 
my mother quiet : she is so very foolish, and 
is so fond of going off into hysterics. In a 
small house it is extremely inconvenient, and 
a bore for poor papa to listen to such things.' 

So Alick Hartley came at once, to read 
and pray beside his father's bed. Poor Cupid 
was far gone in the dark, shadowy valley 
which we all must tread, when his forsaken 
son stood by him in his extremity. It was 
not strange that the sick man, whose brain 
was dimmed by the thick mists of coming 
dissolution, should fail to recognize in the 
grave, solemn man (who spoke to him of his 
soul's safety, and from God's Blessed Word 
read of the Almighty's mercy to the dying) 
the son who in his worldly life had rarely 
crossed his selfish parent's threshold. For 
thus it was, and never, during the sad time of 
anxious waiting, did one faint glance of re- 
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cognitiou lighten up his leaden features. So 
thus he died, and, to the sorrowing Alick's 
bitter grief, without a sign ! He had no child 
near him at the end, but that poor patient 
curate, who with a hand so tender strove to 
guide his steps at the last awful moment 
back to the narrow path whence they so long 
had swerved. Poor selfish, foolish man ! the 
tribute of those filial tears that fell in single 
drops upon your death-cold face has not been 
earned by any act of yours! And so Flo 
felt, as with a wondering countenance she 
saw her brother issue from the dismal 
chamber, and watched him as he buried his 
white face upon the sofe cushions in the little 
empty sitting-room. 

For several days before his end Flo had 
not seen her dying father. He would not 
know her, she had said; and she had cer- 
tainly enough to do (she urged) to keep her 
mother silent ; for Mrs. Harley, being weak 
and nervous, was frightened at the thoughts 
of death: of death, too, in that wretched 
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house, where every sound was heard so 
plainly, that the last dying groan smote on 
her ear with cruel accuracy. 

' And as for poor papa,' Flo said, as stand- 
ing by the couch where Alick strove to hide 
the sobs he thought unmanly, she used the 
customary words which often follow upon 
death. 

•As far as poor papa's concerned, I'm 
sure he's happier. Just look about you, 
Alick. See how poor we are ! And then 
such debts ! And as for her, — I mean my 
mother, Alick, — you don't know how hard 
it is to bear vrith her. Ciss says, — poor 
Ciss, — but for that horrid baby she'd have 
been with us now. — Ciss says that you have 
had your troubles. I only wish you'd had a 
look at ours sometimes; I only wish — ' 

But wherefore dwell on Florence Harley's 
reminiscences, or on the faint attempts her 
pained and anxious brother made to lead 
her, at this trying moment, back to better 
thoughts. It was a cruel time for one so 
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good and geatle-hearted ; for besides the 
dismal duties that the funeral rights entailed 
upon him, there was his mother's wicked 
fretfulness to bear with, the angry claims of 
creditors to pacify, and the future of those 
now penniless women to consider and to talk 
over. 

In this occupation, sad and unsatisfactory 
as it was, we must now leave him whilst we 
return to the sisterhood, in their quiet home 
in Orchard Street. 

They soon sorely missed the pleasant and 
the prized companionship of the young 
curate friend, whose visits had of late been 
frequent; for though Miss Llewellen was 
restored to health, it seemed that, with the 
necessity for exertion, Margaret's spirits and 
strength began again to fail her; inasmuch 
as her movements grew more languid, and her 
voice was trembling and uncertain when her 
turn came to read aloud in the evening-time 
to her two companions. 

On one occasion, and Susan sadly remem- 
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bered it in after-days, these touching words 
fell from her pale lips, as by the light of the 
shaded lamp her eyes dwelt upon the page 
before her. 

* I have a strange, sweet thought. I do 
believe that I shall die in spring, and that 
the soul which animates and does inform 
these limbs will pass into the daisies of my 
grave. If memory should ever lead thee 
there, through daisies I'll look upon thy fa^e 
and feel a dim, sweet joy, and if they move, 
as in a little wind, thou'lt know 'tis I.* 

*My dear, what are you talking about?' 
said good, matter-of-fact Miss Llewellen, who 
had just woke up from the half-slumber of 
a convalescent, and caught confusedly the 
mournful words, * What can you mean ? 
Who wants to be daisies ? Who can have 
said anything so foolish? I hope it is no 
young friend of yours ; and I don't quite like 
you to repeat such a silly thought.' 

And Cousin Chrissy looked anxious ; and, 
as though fearful the strange promise would 
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be fulfilled, and that *the child* would be 
suddenly transformed into a bouquet of 
&ding marguerites. 

Margaret's disorder was one of the nerves 
and brain, and her battle with death was 
both long and tedious. At one time the 
doctors almost despaired of saving her, for 
fever ran high within her veins ; and the 
heart's long pent-up feelings sent fitful 
images to the distempered brain ; and then 
words came pouring forth which would have 
told her secret to the world, had not Susan 
guarded her against the danger with a sister's 
care. 

It was curious how her thoughts seemed 
to run upon the passage which, on the night 
before her malady declared itself, she had 
been reading. 

*I said I would be daisies,' she would 
mutter; *and then it was I told him I would 
die in spring, and then he'll go to see the 
daisies grow.' 

Susan, as she listened to this incoherent 
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rambling, loathed the man whose selfish 
▼anity had worked such havoc in that feeble 
brain. She called him in her wrath a 
wicked * worldling ripe for hell/ and longed 
that he could see his victim as she lay there, 
and know himself to be her murderer. 

How different were the two sick beds on 
which the untiring Susan had so anxiously 
been attending ! 

The one, — that of the Christian woman 
whose life had passed so calmly; whose 
nature was so far from eager longings, and 
whose girl-and-womanhood had passed away 
vnthout a temptation, even to an evil 
thought! How different, we say, was that 
hope-inspiring scene from the one on which 
those loving women now were gazing on with 
tear-filled eyes. 

For many a day they feared she must 
die, and through the wearying nights they 
watched her breathing as each deep, pain- 
fiilly-drawn inspiration sounded as though it 
were her last ! 
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Miss Christina — (who during all that 
anxious time wandered about in her desola- 
tion, clad in a wondrous garment that she 
called her bedgown, and in a head-gear, 
white and large and marvellous of aspect) — 
Miss Christina always thought their patient 
dying when she slept, and said there was a 
cold feel of death within the room that 
chilled her to the bone. In short, to her it 
seemed a comfort when some internal suffer- 
ing roused the stricken Maggie from her 
death-like torpor; but when the desperate 
shudderings shook her frame, and the hoarse 
cries of fierce delirium burst from her lips, 
Susan longed for a return of that unnatural 
slumber— for the slumber of the grave even 
— rather than such tokens of agony unen- 
durable. 

In this way, and with such alternations of 
suffering, one-and-twenty days passed by; 
then the crisis came, and it was known that 
Margaret was safe — 

' The angel of death had seen the sign and passed oyer.' 
VOL. II. M 
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and great thankfulnesg was in the house. 
Maggie's father had heen Tfritten to of her 
danger, but as he was at the same timje in- 
formed of her being in a state of unconscious- 
ness, he had not deen^ed: it i^visable to 
hasten to her side. The two women were 
glad that he remained away, and most grate^ 
ful in their anxious watch over her as she 
lay in the quiet, painless stupor which often 
follows on severe and dangerous illness. 
Nature at that time was resting after her 
fierce struggle with death, and during that 
period of repose, both body and mind were . 
doubtless regaining their wonted vigour. 

It was the summer-time when Coudn 
Chrissy at last allowed herself to be con- 
vinced that her darling was restored to her. 
The full and joyous summer-time it was, but 
stagnant air and city sounds, and the con- 
gregated breath of busy myriads made those 
country-loving women long with eagerness 
for the air that blew over the woods and 
fields, and for a purer atmosphere that 
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(better than all the doctors tonics) would 
give vigour to the invalid, and bring back 
the roses to her pallid cheeks. 

Margaret's medical attendant had begun 
to relax in his visits, and to talk of change ; 
for his patient was now so fer recovered that 
he had lately felt rather ashamed of taking 
a guinea for the mere exertion of saying 
' How do you do ? ' and mentioning the state 
of the weather to Miss Llewellen. It was 
therefore decided that there was to be a 
move. 

* Where shall we go?' said Miss Llewellen. 
' I know no more than the dead. I used to 
hear that Weymouth was a pleasant place, 
when George the Third was there.' 

Margaret wished to be taken to Torquay. 
She was still low and languid, and said that 
so many young girls went there to die, 
that— 

*That you'll have plenty of company on 
the road to the other world,' said Susan, who 
always met these bursts of melancholy fore- 
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boding with the playful ridicule that in 
8uch cases is often so much more effectual 
than serious argument. 

* Don't talk so sadly, dear Maggie/ said 
Miss LlewelleUy * and take your jelly like a 
dear, good child. After all, perhaps, we had 
better go to Byde — ^Thomson has a cousin 
who has a house to let there, he says, and we 
shall be very comfortable/ 

And so, guided by that all-powerful domes- 
tic, their minds were made up, and their 
departure for the Isle of Wight decided on. 

Margaret's was, in many respects, a 
greatly-improved character since her ill 
ness. The near prospect of death had 
shown her that the mere gift of life is one 
for which we should thank our God daily, 
and with reverent fear. And instead of 
thankfulness, what had been her state of 
mind under her short — ^and compared with 
that of so many thousand sufferers — ^her 
trifling affliction? 

She asked herself this question, and was 
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not only humbled, but changed by her sfdu- 
tary self-accusations. She grew very pa^ 
tient, and thoughtful for others ; and instead 
of being a restless, impatient creature, en- 
gaging nevertheless in her very wilfulness, 
she seemed now ever to be thinking how 
she might sacrifice her own wishes to the 
comfort of those about her. 

Perhaps the object of Maggie's afiections 
on which her heart was most deeply set, was 
her little dog; and yet even him she was 
prepared to sacrifice — not his life, but his 
society — on the shrine of her cousin's pre- 
judices. 

*How selfish I have been, dear Susan,' 
was her remark to Miss Brigham on the day 
previous to their departure. * So very selfish 
about Tiny ; for I know that Cousin Chrissy 
is afraid of dogs, and yet I have never offered 
to give up my little darling. Do you re- 
member what she said when she first saw 
Tiny?' 
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* Tea, I do. She remarked, in her placid 
way, ** My dear, I can't say I qnite like dogs, 
for they are certainly dirty, and probably 
mad/' • 

' And I only laughed, I remember,' said 
Margaret. * I thought it so funny of her to 
say it ; but I know now that I ought to 
have given up my dog at once. Please to 
tell Cousin Christina that I am willing to do 
so now, if she wishes it.' 

It was very hard to say the words, and 
the tears stood in Maggie's eyes as she made 
the offer. Susan felt for her sorrow, but 
was rejoiced that in this small matter she 
could see her duty, and resolve to act up 
to it. 

But, infinitely to the girFs relief. Miss 
Llewellen would not accept the sacrifice 
that was so humbly offered to her; for, 
besides that she would not willingly deprive 
* the child * of a single pleasure, Tiny's own 
merits had succeeded in conquering her 
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unfounded prejudiced, and tiie little animal 
was permitted to remain not only on suf- 
ferance, but as a tried and valued friend of 
the family. 

The house let to Miss Llewellen by the 
helpful Thomson's relation stood on the 
farthest outskirts of the town of Ryde, and 
it answered all the expectations that the 
' invaluable servant * himself had raised as 
to its perfections. 

The influence of the butler had, if possible, 
increasecl since there had been ^illness in 
the family.^ His face had grown so sym- 
pathizingly long, and his voice had subsided 
into such a delightful sick-room whisper, 
that Miss Llewellen felt more than ever 
convinced of his devoted attachment to his 
mistress and her £sitnily. lliomson, too, had 
never been absent from his post, while there 
Was danger in the house. Latterly, cer- 
tainly, he had paid a visit or two to the shop 
in James Street, where he had distinguished 
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himself by showing a more than usual 
amount of what Mrs. Thomson (in the 
bitterness of her unconjugal spirit) called 
his * tempers/ 

The only individual on whom he smiled 
at home was "Meelius,' whose star was 
evidently in the ascendant ; although the 
poor little dwindled fellow, whose sharp thin 
features and sunken chest gave tokens of 
his London raising, scarcely appeared either 
to understand, or to appreciate his good 
fortune. 

* Y(m take care of that chap ! ' was the 
butler's parting caution to his wife. ' Take 
care of him, and mind my words if he doesn't 
turn up a winning card.' 

And Mr. Thomson, albeit his losses on 
the • Derby ' had been inconveniently large, 
(a circumstance which might in some degree 
account for the acerbity of his •temper'), 
patted the lonely * love-child ' on his little 
unbrushed head, and pressed into his lean 
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hand tfae magDificent donation of a silver 
threepence, ere he departed to fulfil the 
important duties which his attendance on 
the family required of him. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

' Nor knew what worlds, when my despair seemed angriest, 
I could have given for one, for bnt one look 
Of pity fixjm those eyes.' — ^Leioh Hunt. 

Miss Llewellen (as the reader has pro- 
bably already discovered) had but a limited 
circle either of acquaintances or friends, but 
one of the latter chanced at this period to be 
at the sea-side bathing-place whither she had 
betaken herself and her young friends for 
change of air and scene. This gentleman's 
name was Aylmer, and he was, or rather had 
been a colonel in the Guards. 

Some slight mention has already been 
made of him in this narrative, where he was 
cited (in the little careless way that such 
misfortunes are generally dealt with by our 
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friends and acquaintances) as having been 
the victim of a painful and personally dis- 
figuring accident. 

His age might be something about thirty- 
five ; and he was the son of an old friend of 
the eccentric Mr. Llewellen, whose fortune, 
at his decease had desi^ended to Miss Chris- 
tina. Colonel Aylmer's father had been one 
of the executors of the will, and thence the 
present intimacy between the ' parties.' 

The Colonel Was unmarried ; but previous 
to his lamentable ac(^ident, which occurred 
almost a year before Mids Llewellen's visit to 
Ryde, he had been engaged to a young lady, 
who, on seeing his transformaition into ugli- 
ness, had — ^as his friends called it — ^thi^own 
him over. Hence perhaps the gloom that 
seemed almoi^t to have settled on his face — 
a gloom which made the formerly happy- 
countenanced man nearly as difficult to re- 
cognize, as did the seaming of his once band- 
some features almost mislead his old ac- 
quaintances as to his identity. 
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Miss Llewellen, with whom the Colonel 
had arriyed — for he was extremely staid and 
quiet— at something very nearly amounting 
to intimacy, had grieved sincerely over his 
misfortune when the news of it had reached 
her ears, and now in her simple and in-* 
cautious way she told him so. 

They were alone when the kind lady thus 
expressed her sympathy and regret. Had 
they not been so, or had the two young girls 
been present, to mock (as his morbid feelings 
led him to fancy might be the case) at his 
calamity, Colonel Aylmer might have been 
less willing to talk upon the subject, but as 
it was, he, being rather taken unawares 
by Cousin Cbrissy's unconventional queries, 
answered her with a readiness unusual to 
him, concerning both his sufferings and mor- 
tifications. 

^It seems a strange thing to say,' he 
began, ^but I have a superstitious dread of 
the month of August.' 

*0f August! Of all months in the 
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year! Now, I think it is one of. the 
pleasantest.' 

* Pleasant enough as far as bright weather 
and sunny scenes are concerned ; but to begin 
with, I was bom in August.' 

^So have many people been/ said Mips 
Christina, sagely. 

'And I am certain that I shall die in 
August.* 

'I don't think I should mind that. It 
would be pleasanter, I fancy, to die in the 
summer-time, when the flowers are blossom- 
ing, and the birds singing, and the harvest 
gathering, for the world that will be so 
wide awake when you have gone to sleep.' 

*And then my first great calamity oc- 
curred in the month of August; for my 
mother died then.' 

* That was very sad ; but it is long 
ago now, I suppose,' said Miss Llewellen, 
kindly. 

*Very long. And then — then — Good- 
wood has always been fatal to me. But I've 
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sworn never to have ft shilling on the Cup 
again/ 

Miss Christina was now fiiirlj out of her 
latitude. 

* A shilling on the Cup ? What could it 
mean?' She had lived so out of the world 
that she knew nothing of * cups ' and * plates,' 
except as they were connected with teas and 
christenings, dinners and charity sermons; 
and she was about to express her wonder, 
when Colonel Aylmer went on. 

* It is very agreeable to talk about oneself, 
and as you are kind enough to feel an inte*- 
rest in my accident, I will tell you the little 
I know about it. You must stop me if I 
bore you.' 

* Oh, indeed, you won't — * Cousin Chrissy 
could not say the word * bore.* Slie never 
had used it, and perhaps in her inmost* mind 
she bad an idea that there was something 
objectionable about that little monosyllable. 
She wound up her sentence by declaring that 
Colonel Aylmer would not tire her, she was 
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sure of that, and she would be glad to hear 
his history of the accident. 

*It is not much of a history/ said the 
Colonel ; * but such as it is, it took place in 
my unlucky month, and has been productive 
of unpleasant consequences enough to me. 
It is just a year ago since I and some other 
fellows took a shooting together in the high- 
lands. We paid a high price for it, and of 
course expected it to be good. The lodge 
was very small, and if we had been con- 
demned to go there against our will, I am 
pretty sure that two of us at least would 
have felt extremely ill-used/ 

* Then why did they go?' 

* Because they thought it the right thing ; 
and after all the sport turned out a failure, 
and one of our party — which was almost 
excusable — ^turned sulky. He was an ill-con- 
ditioned fellow, as we soon discovered when 
we had him all to ourselves in the far moors 
of Sutherlandshire ; but we had not dreamt 
of such a possibility in the days when we had 
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walked arm-in-«nn with him from the same 
club, or cantered by his side in the crowded 
row. 

* A man when he is sulky cannot fail to be 
a bore, and Fletcher was an especial one. 
We all felt him to be so, and would have 
gladly winnowed him from out of our cheer- 
ful set ; but to do so was a thing impossible. 
He had neither tact nor feeling, so we had 
nothing for it — since, with true English dog- 
gedness, we neyer thought for a moment of 
sacrificing any of the shooting period for 
which we had paid so largely — but to bide 
our time with patience, and look forward to 
the day when our self-imposed penance 
should come to an end. 

* On a memorable evening — it was the one 
preceding the day that I had for some time 
previously agreed to spend with some friends 
a few miles ofl^ and I had resolved not to 
shoot on the morrow — one evening, then, we 
were all seated after dinner over our whisky 
toddy, and discoursing of various matters, 
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but principally of our day's sport, when I — 
at this moment, I scarcely know how it hap- 
pened — ^but I had drawn near the turf fire to 
fill my glass with hot water from the kettle 
on the hearth, when there was a sudden noise 
like a clap of thunder, a tremendous blaze of 
white light, and I fell back upon the floor 
with no more sense than a log of wood. 

* When I recovered, which was not for the 
period of an hour or more, I found myself 
stretched on our ricketty sofa, and my two 
friends (not Fletcher, for he had been de- 
spatched for the doctor) busied about me.' 

* And what had happened ? Was it tem- 
per on Mr. Fletcher's part ? Temper is such 
a dreadful thing,' said Miss Christina. 

^ Not so bad as a gunpowder explosion, 
though! No, I heard all about it from the 
other fellows, and Fletcher^s worst enemy,' 
continued the Colonel, laughing, ^ could ac- 
cuse him of nothing worse — supposing there 
can be anything worse — than stupidity. Like 
a fool he had been drying his powder in a 
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tea-kettlO) and the infernal machine eicploded 
in my fiace, before I knew — as people say — 
where I was.' 

* How very shocking ! and how sorry your 
friends must have been for you/ said Miss 
Christina, who had been listening with 
widely-dilated eyes to this very unsatisfac- 
tory corroboration of her perpetual suspicions 
concerning that dire enemy of mankind — id 
es^— -gunpowder, and all connected with it. 

* Your friends must have been so very grieved 
to see your suffering state !' 

* I believe they were — ^as grieved, at least, 
as men ever are about one another, which is 
not much ; and as for myself, I made but a 
poor show of philosophy on the occasion, for 
it is a bore to be an object for life ! ' 

* Not an object, and I'm sure — ' 

* Don't be sure of anything,' said the 
Colonel, interrupting her good-humouredly. 

* We all have our cross — our skeleton — call 
it what you will, to bear ; and this is mine. 
And if you are going to assure me that my 
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face, with it's Chinese characters written on 
its surface, is a letter of recommendation, 
yoti will be more good-natured than quite 
honest, I fear.' 

And Colonel Aylmer, with a half-smile on 
his face, was preparing to take his leave, 
when the entrance of the two girls delayed 
his departure. 

They were not of the exact and usual type 
of well-dressed and highly-educated young 
ladies, and this the visitor was certain of at 
a glance. 

* Cousin Chrissy,' exclaimed Margaret, 
scarcely waiting till the introduction to Miss 
Llewellen's friend was over, * I want to go 
upon the sea, and Susan says you would be 
frightened.' 

* Not if it was quite calm, my dear/ said 
Miss Llewellen. * Indeed, I thought to-day, 
when none of the yachts were moving, that 
I should like it very much.* 

*I have a yacht,' said Colonel Aylmer, 
* which, if T may be forgiven for quoting 
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Miss Llewellen's words, does not '' move " at 
all '* fast,** and I should, be delighted if jou 
will all honour me with your companj on 
board. I will give distinct orders that Miss 
Llewellen shall not be alarmed, and Miss 
Mayford must take the command, and steer 
the " Madelina's " course wherever it pleases 
her to go/ 

There are some invitations that bear upon 
their very surface the stamp of reality, and 
this was one of them. Cousin Chrissy was 
enchanted at the thought of giving the 
* young people ' pleasure, and the girls were 
delighted to be pleased, so Colonel Aylmer^s 
invitation was accepted, and on the following 
day the ' Madelina ' was placed at their dis- 
posal, and a sail (weather permitting) in the 
waters of the yacht-covered Solent was de- 
termined on. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

' I would be a mennaid fiiir : 

I would sing to myself the whole of the day ; 
With a comb of pearls I would comb my hair. 
And stilly as I comb'd, I would nng and say, 
"Who is it loves me ? Who loves not me?"' 

Tenhtsom. 

It was impossible to deny that the trio was 
considerably brightened ap by the advent 
amongst the quiet sisterhood of Colonel 
Aylmer, the good-natared but rather melan- 
choly-looking owner of the * Madelina.' 

He had been a good deal discussed of 
course, after he had left them ; for they had 
but little to talk of, at least as far as the 
every day events of life can afford topics for 
conversation : and it may be that the absence 
of any sufficient ventilation of their common 
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stock of ideas had been prodacing a stu- 
pifying effect on the intellects of the ladies ; 
for certainlj they pounced greedily on the 
subject of Colonel Aylmer and his calamity. 

* I don't think him so very ugly/ said 
Margaret, ' but then he's so old ! At forty, 
or something of that kind of age, what does it 
signify ? ' 

* I think it signifies much more at that 
time,' said Susan, sagely. ' At forty a man 
wants all his good looks, for he is growing 
middle-aged then. ' 

* Hie is Yery pleasant and nice,' said Miss 
Christina, ' and I understand all he says, and 
and he doesn't smoke, or put his hands in his 
pockets. Do you think he will go with us 
to-morrow ? I hope he will, because of the 
sailors ; I don't think we should exactly know 
how to manage with the sailors ! ' 

Margaret laughed at the possibility of 
Colonel Aylmer being anywhere on the 
morrow, save and except on the deck of his 
own yacht; for the Cowes regatta was to 
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take place on the following day, and this fact, 
with some little hesitation, she made known 
to her godmother. 

But Miss Christina was happily in the dark 
on the subject of the dissipation into which 
she was about to plunge, nor did a single 
misgiving cross her mind even when, step- 
ping from the yacht's gig, she stood on the 
deck of the beautiful cutter, owned by her 
kind and trustworthy friend. 

* Will the " Madelina'' sail in the re- 
gatta?' asked Maggie, whose spirits were 
very high again ; for she had an unspoken 
idea, that she might in that scene of gaiety 
see her faithless lover once again. 

* No, she is not entered,* answered Ayl- 
mer ; * and besides, she is not a fast sailer — 
she was built for safety — not speed; and 
these two qualities don't go together in 
yachts or anything else. ' 

* I like going fast,' said Margaret. 

' It is the taste of the age — and soon we 
shall not be satisfied with, less than the speed 
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of electricity. But I doubt if we can see or 
judge 80 well of life, when we huny so on 
the journey.' 

* I am sure we donV said Miss Llewel- 
leu, * and so I take these young ladies by a 
slow train. They are very good, and never 
object.' 

* Object, I should think not. Cousin 
Chrissy; ' cried Margaret, impetuously — 
* Colonel Aylmer, she does everything we 
like. I wish you knew how — ' 

^ Hush, dear child,* broke in Miss Llew- 
ellen, ^ and let me look about at all the 
pretty things. Colonel Aylmer, I &ncy this 
was made so beautiful for a lady — and she, 
I am sure, must have chosen all the chintz 
and lovely instruments. A guitar as well as 
pianoforte ! See, Margaret, how exquisite 
they are ! ' 

Colonel Aylmer made no answer to these 
indiscreet remarks, but his dark face flushed, 
and Susan, who was furtively watching him, 
saw that he was troubled. Their eyes met 
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during her short, but searching investigation, 
and whether it was that the Colonel read in 
her look a something of unmortifying sym- 
pathy, cannot now be known, but it is certain 
that he felt drawn towards the sober-looking 
girl, and that with the feeling of unconscious 
relief with which a weaker mind turns 
towards one in which there is a richer fund 
of strength and power. 

Margaret was looking in great beauty. 
Her illness had softened and refined her fea- 
tures, and she had grown too in height, 
whilst in her countenance, there was more of 
the charm that thought is wont to give to 
features. 

Susan felt a little troubled about her ; for 
it seemed as if the spell were again upon the 
uncured girl ; and that it would be the eternal 
tale repeated, of blind love fighting with feeble 
reason, and conquering easily. 

In some natures there would seem to exist 
almost a necessity for the entering into them 
of the Demon of Unrest : and of such cha- 
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racters Margaret Mayford was one. She could 
onlj breathe freelj, as it sometimes seemed 
to the quiet, practical Susan, in the troubled 
waters of excitement, and preferred to leap 
against the rocky barriers to her will and 
wishes rather than to remain in the placid 
port where danger was unknown. 

The two girls were contrasts in every- 
thing; although it is more than probable, 
that had the elder one been still untrained 
by sorrow and by trial, the contrast might 
have been infinitely less. But Susan's im- 
pulsive character had been checked, and her 
young hopes crushed by the early blighting 
of misfortune; and now she could look on 
life with a calm eye and reasoning judgment, 
believing herself safe from the storms in 
the which so many weak but adventurous 
vessels put to sea and perish in their rash- 
ness. 

The day was perfect, at least in Miss 
Llewellen's estimation, for there was but 
)ust breeze enough to send the ^ Madelina * 
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slowly on her course, and she gratefully con- 
fessed that she thoroughly enjoyed herself. 
She was so easily pleased, poor lady ! and 
the scene was to her eyes so new and plea- 
sant ! The white sails of the passing yachts 
gleaming so brightly in the glancing rays of 
the August sun ; and the gliding motion of 
the * Madelina ' (which was a fine cutter of 
eighty tons) over the calm waters of the 
Solent was so smooth and spirit-soothing ! 

They landed at Cowes amongst a gay 
crowd of pleasure-seekers, — men dressed in 
semi-nautical costume, and talking the sea 
language, which many of those addicted to 
marine sports think it necessary to speak as 
July advances, — and women, bold-visaged 
and independent, who looked their male 
companions fearlessly in the face, with bright 
unshrinking eyes, as though they dared them 
then and there to do their worst 

Some of those handsome ladies stared 
rudely enough at the three unknown women, 
who, under Colonel Aylmer's escort, walked 
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about amongst them on the well-trodden 
grass that skirted the rough sea-beach. 

The two younger ladies were quietly and 
simply dressed, and but for the companion- 
ship of Colonel Aylmer, whom everyone 
knew, they might have passed unnoticed, 
save and except that to the very observant 
ones Mi^s Llewellen must have seemed sin- 
gularly out of place amidst those laughing, 
flirting groups. It was as if one of another 
age had stepped back among them from a 
by-gone generation, to show the fast gentle* 
men and ladies of the nineteenth century 
how truly respectable had been — occasionally 
at least — the attire of their grandmothers. 

The small close bonnet and green gauze 
veil were a perfect lesson in female decorum, 
whilst the absence in her costume of all 
artistic rotundity of form was a model for all 
honest natures to follow. She wore a 
muslin dress of sober colour, and of small 
dimensions; for Miss Llewellen, always 
liberal to others, was, it must be confessed, 
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almost niggardly as regarded her own per- 
sonal expenditure. Her bonnet was of sim- 
ple straw, and trimmed with a scanty portion 
of snow-white ribbon; but wholly unfashion- 
able and old-world-like as was her appearance, 
no one who thought about the matter could 
deny that Miss Christina looked in every- 
one of her few inches like the real little 
lady that nature and education had made 
her. 

They had taken but a few turns upon the 
grass, when a group of gentlemen attracted 
Susan's attention, for she felt that, as they 
approached them, Margaret's hand, which 
rested on her arm trembled violently. 

* What is the matter, dear Maggie ? ' she 
asked, * are you ill ? ' 

*0h no— not ill? Hush, Susan! Don't 
question me, Lord George is there ! * 

*You pitiful little coward,' whispered 
Susan, who felt the greatness of the emer- 
gency, and that there was no time to lose in 
trying moderate measures; 'you surely are 
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not going to let him see that jou are agitated ; 
for shame, Maggie, I gave you credit for a 
braver spirit/ 

She looked in the child's face as she 
spoke, and saw that it was deadly pale, and 
that her eyes were full of tears; but as 
Margaret was not quite devoid of that good 
and rare gift which is miscalled * woman's 
pride,' she bore up bravely, and with a feeble 
effort at a smile, said that the wind or sun 
had made her eyes feel weak. 

Poor foolish girl! Her little felsehood, 
though, was not quite useless, for it made 
the reproving Susan pity her, and stopped 
the torrent of her reproaches. Meanwhile 
the object of all this anxiety looked at the 
ladies as they passed, and made no sign of 
recognition. 

After awhile. Colonel Aylmer, who had 
many acquaintances, left them for a few 
minutes to themselves, after having first seen 
them comfortably established on a bench 
facing the sea; bat to one at least of the 
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little party all thought of pleasure was at 
an end, for Margaret looked at the scene 
before her with a . listless and unheeding 
gaze ; she felt half-afraid, too, of Susan s com- 
ments, and could scarcely hope that her little 
ruse had succeeded in turning aside her 
friend's suspicions; but on this point the 
latter soon set the question at rest, for she 
plunged at once, though whisperingly, into 
the question. 

* Maggie,' she said, * if you make a fool of 
yourself, and show that man that you are 
still in love with him, I never will forgive 
you ; what is the reason,' she went on to say, 
for Margaret made no attempt to answer her, 
* what is the reason why men despise us all, 
and speak lightly of us ? Why — just this — 
because they are sure of us — and no one 
prizes what can be theirs for almost less 
than the asking. It is a shame, the way that 
girls make up to men ! Look at those two 
that are passing by us now.' 

*0h, Susan!' broke in the astonished 
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Miss Llewellen, ^onlj look yonder at that 
young lady in the hat! Surely she is not 
smoking ! How pretty she is ! and how every 
one, ladies and all, are staring at her. 
Colonel Aylmer will tell ns when he comes 
who she is — some one remarkable, I am 
sure/ 

At that moment Aylmer was seen ap- 
proaching, and accompanied by no less a 
person than Lord George Annesley, who was 
leaning on his arm and whispering confi- 
dentially in his ear. 

Margaret looked towards them ; and then, 
alas for her woman's dignity ! the lessons she 
had received were at once forgotten, and she 
had only smiles and blushes for the man who 
had deceived her ! Annesley, after a cordial 
greeting, at once convinced her that he was 
not to blame for his late apparent over- 
sight. 

' So 'strange,' he said, * that I should not 
have seen you ! and so fortunate that I joined 
Aylmer, and that he mentioned Miss Llew- 
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ellen; I suppose I was talking to Fletcher 
when you passed, but I can't the least under- 
stand how it was — and how well you're 
looking ! Been ill ? Impossible ! — ^you look 
as well again as you did at Cheltenham. But 
you must introduce me to your chaperone? 

And thus Annesley chattered on, in a 
light and easy manner, that made Susan 
marvel what there could have been in all 
those early letters, to call such vivid blushes 
into Margaret's cheeks when she received 
them ; for now it seemed as though the man 
she had thought a lover, had only been a 
lively friend — no more ! to the poor foolish 
girl who'd lain upon a dying bed for weeks 
through love of him. 

Miss Llewellen was introduced in due 
form to Margaret's acquaintance, and then 
her astonishment began in earnest. 

* Aylmer told me about you,' he said, *and 
that you were an old friend of his — Aylmer 
is a deuced good fellow, only he's so awfully 
slow — look at him now, boring those Wens- 

n3 
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ley girls. Why don't you break him in, Miss 
Mayford ? They're wishing him at the bottom 
of the sea ; for Morley won't come near them 
— he and old Aylmer don't hit it off, you 
know/ 

Here was a new view of things opened 
to the view of the unsophisticated Devonshire 
old maid! Colonel Aylmer to be called 
slow ! why in her opinion he was most active 
ifi his movements ! and then to hear that 
rattling gentleman speak of young ladies as 
'girls;' in her time such things were not 
considered right; but she supposed that 
everything was changed, or Colonel Aylmer, 
who was fifteen years her junior, could not 
have suddenly turned into *old Aylmer,' as 
that strangely talking, incomprehensible, 
handsome man — she had not caught his 
name — had called her old acquaintance. 

These reflections passed rapidly through 
the mind of the bewildered Squiress, and her 
astonishment was plainly written on her 
features, as she gazed about her. 
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* Have a bet, Miss Brigham V said Annesley, 
addressing Susan in the off-hand manner by 
which he attempted to shade his former 
shortcomings — * we'll have a sweepstakes — 
Miss Llewellen, won't you join us ? But, by- 
the-way, have you had luncheon? if not, 
come up the hill to our house.' 

At that moment Colonel Aylmer joined 
the party, and being included in the invita- 
tion» the walk to the house on the hill was 
decided on. 

* It will be ages before the yachts come in,' 
said Annesley, ^ and it's such a bore waiting 
here ; Miss Llewellen, I must introduce you 
to Fletcher ; he and I and Kit Drummond 
have a house together up there, and we often 
give spreads to ladies. You won't dislike 
Fletcher ; he does all our heavy work, don't 
you, Dolly ? Ours is a hard place, isn't it, old 
fellow?' 

And Annesley laughed as if he had said a 
clever thing. 

To the puzzled woman, who did not un- 
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deemed it possible that they might ulti- 
mately reap some greater advantage. There 
was not the shadow of affection between the 
two, for neither of them were partial to . the 
society of their own sex; but the conven- 
tional forms of worldly friendship were well 
understood by both, and except on special 
occasions, and when some slight invasion of 
their mutual rights as pretty and admired 
women was ventured on by either party, 
there was no interruption to the apparently 
tender intercourse of the nearly inseparable 
friends. 

For a considerable period they had been 
almost what might be called country neigh- 
bours. For during the summer months, and 
whilst the Harley family had rented the 
small domicile amongst the cabbage-groves 
of Hammersmith, Mrs. Bodham Floyd had 
enjoyed the delights of a tiny, villa on the 
banks of the Thames, the which villa being 
within a walk of the Harleys' abode, had 
been, both before and after the demise of the 
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unfortunate Cupid, a constant place of ren- 
dezvous to the congenial friends. 

Mrs. Bodham Floyd was one of those 
women about whom there must be two 
opinions; and those opinions could scarcely 
fail to be in the extreme. Her conduct had 
given rise to much talk and to an infinite 
amount of conjecture, whilst that of her hus- 
band had also occasioned no small amount 
of animadversion. In short, parties were 
pretty equally divided as to the rival claims 
to innocence of the Honble. Bodham Floyd, 
and his handsome, independent wife. Men, 
it need scarcely be said, were almost invari- 
ably — ^and even when they were not person- 
ally acquainted with her — the stanch advo- 
cates pf the lady ; whilst — ^always excepting 
Florence Harley and Olive Bernard — she 
could not reckon one female acquaintance 
who would willingly leave her card on that 
dreadful Mrs. Bodham Floyd. 

And after all there was but small excuse 
for the wicked little woman, for we fear that 
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Ae was very wicked; &r wickeder than 
Florence, who was still capable of loving 
passionately a man in whose devotion she 
could trust; and far wickeder than Olive 
Bernard who, cold somewhat as she was bj 
nature, might yet have been a grateful and 
a better woman, had not Grerald, embittered 
by his vague suspicions and by the dreary 
consciousness that he had been guilty of a 
matrimonial mistake, shut his heart against 
her, and confirmed her in her worst faults. 

The scene to which we are about to intro- 
duce our readers is a pretty drawing-room of 
the very smallest dimensions, the two French 
windows of which open upon a lawn that 
slopes gently towards the Thames. The 
occupants of this beautifully-furnished apart- 
ment are two ladies, between whose respec- 
tive ages there may possibly be some dozen 
years of difference. They are both attractive- 
looking, although, as is natural, the younger 
is by far the most so, and the dress of both, 
though perfect in its way, is rather on the 
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verge of what in slang language we may 
designate as ^ loud/ 

The elder of the two (who, after our pre- 
amble we need scarcely say is Mrs. Bodham 
Floyd) was speaking in a tone of remon- 
strance to the younger woman, who, seated 
near the open window, was apparently watch- 
ing the pleasure-boats as they floated down 
the river in the lovely August evening. 

^ So it's still going on with the parson?' she 
said. * How awfully slow.' 

'I daresay you think so,' remarked Flo, 
with some acrimony in her tone. 

*I don't think so — I know it. Fancy 
having to go to church twice every Sunday, 
and teach the children, and set a good ex- 
ample ; not that I could do that if I were to 
try.' 

* I know it's dreadful,' said Flo, musingly ; 
*but then I can cut all that, and Clayton 
does not bore one about it all.' 

* But won't he afterwards ? That remains 
to be seen ; and avant and apres are such 
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very different periods. However, you know 
best, and I suppose youre spoony. That's 
the long and the short of it.' 

' No, I'm not,' said Flo, * at least I think 
not ; but he is, and oh, Julia, aft» all it is 
pleasant to feel that a man whose heart is 
worth something is truly and heartily in love 
with you.' 

* They are all that at first,' sneered Julia ; 

* but now, what are you going to do about 
Lord Ashington?' 

*I don't know,' answered Florence. *I 
can't see him alone — it's too horrid.' 

* Of course it's horrid ; but money isn't 
horrid, and after all it is but a *'mauvais 
quart dHheure h passer^'' and if you can't make 
a fool of an old man like that — ' 

* Who says I can't,' said Flo, recklessly ; 

• but that doesn't prevent it's being a bore.' 

*And you would like a visit from that 
handsome Clayton better; but he wouldn't 
go down in this house at all. However, he 
suits you best, for he's not been behind the 
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scenes. Knows nothing of the Raynham 
episode, eh ? Or of that jolly time in the 
Tjrrol? Upon my word you're a bold girl, 
Flo. I couldn't do such things, I should be 
afitkid of my life, with a good man like that 
parson. They've no pity for the weakness of 
poor human nature.' 

And Mrs. Bodham, with another of the 
sneers which were so repulsive to Florence, 
tapped her friend playfully on the cheek. 

At that moment the door was flung open 
by Mrs. Floyd's fancifully-dressed page, and 
the expected visitor was announced. The 
lady of the house received him with her 
usual caressing welcome; but after a few 
minutes, making some excuse for her ab- 
sence, she left him alone with Florence. 

Lord Ashington was a childless man, who 
had seen some seventy winters, but who 
might be called him conservi still; and 
matrimony, of which holy estate he knew 
something, for he had entered into it be- 
times» had never much affected either his 
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conduct or his coDdition of mind. He bad 
married a good-looking and well-brought-up 
young woman of his own rank in life, and 
finding existence with her — whilst fulfilling 
the ordinary duties of a man and a noble- 
man — to be rather deficient in variety and 
excitement, he had deyiated,— we will not 
say from the beaten track; for, alas! other 
roads are too often trodden besides the one 
on which Darby and Joan jog on so 
amicably, — but he had early turned aside 
from the proper path, to pursue the dan- 
gerous cuts across diverging roads, which 
lead who dare say whither? 

He was — as we have said — ^past seventy 
now, and, take it altogether, the life on which 
he had to look back was probably not en- 
tirely a satisfactory one. It was many a day 
since he and Lady Ashington had made even 
an attempt at keeping up appearances, as 
far as their mutual relations of husband and 
wife were concerned; for Lady Ashington 
— ^to use a term not often applied to members 
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of the peerage, however well such a term 
may be deserved — ^was a thoroughly respect- 
able woman, living a dull and decorous life, 
as she had ever done since she was old enough 
to remember, and conducting herself as be- 
came an aged countess of good fortune and 
repute. 

Her ladyship's house was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kensington, and to its door 
punctually as the clock struck three, there 
drove a massive yellow carriage, which the 
owner of it called her * charrott,' and behind 
which there stood a brace of sleek and 
correctly powdered footmen. Comfortably 
ensconced within sat the Countess, en route 
to perform that portion of her daily duty, 
namely, the slowest possible drive through 
the London streets and parks, whilst the 
contented face seen through the closed-up 
windows, showed how well the Dowager 
appreciated the lot with which Providence 
had blessed her. 

There are many ancient ladies such as this 
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in London town — women who spend their 
much-grudged jomture on their fiat selTes, 
their fktter horses, and th^ fiaittest coach- 
men ; but then, all praise to them, Uiere are 
others of their rank and age and sex who have 
higher objects. Amidst the crowded alleys 
and the crime-stained lodgings of the lowest 
poor, we know of some where the ^ great 
ladies' of the world have set dieir feet ; 
and that not in the spirit of * Lady Boun- 
tiful*' or in the wish that theyll be praised 
of men, but with the hope to aid the 
miserable ones, and with the true woman's 
charity that * hopeth all things.' 

But to return from this rather nnnecessary 
digression. 

Lord Ashington had only lately made the 
acquaintance of his young and distant cousin, 
Florence Harley. He had thought har Tery 
handsome, when on the occasion of a lively 
evening party at Mrs. Bodham Floyd's, the 
girl had filled her eyes with softness, and 
her tongue with poisonous guile, to foscinate 
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the rich and powerful man from whom she 
hoped so much, both of money and con- 
sideration. For Flo was very grasping, 
and that not only for the means by which 
she could obtain luxuries for herself, but 
inasmuch as there were not a few claims 
upon her generally empty purse, which it 
was often very advisable that, she should at- 
tend to. None knew this painful fact better 
than Mrs. Floyd, and being in some sort 
interested in the coming interview, she na- 
turally afforded every fecility to her friend 
in obtaining the object of her wishes. 

But Lord Ashington — as Florence, who 
was quick-lighted as a lynx, at once per- 
ceived — was a very different man in the cold, 
calm light of day than when the factitious 
aids of wine and night and beauty lent their 
aid to make him, for the moment, young 
again. The flickering fire in his aged eye 
was quenched, when with a feeble gait and 
shaking hand the old man greeted Florence ; 
and she, taking those thin cold fingers in 
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ber own, felt that woman's wiles — ^for one so 
dead to passion — ^must be employed with* 
consummate art, or thej woald be worse than 
useless. 

* Glad to see you — Glad to see you !* he 
said, as he took his seat in front of Florence. 
*This is a pretty house — prettier by night, 
though ! How did you happen to know Mrs. 
Bodham Floyd? She's a pleasant woman 
enough, but I hardly expected to find a 
female relation in a friend of hers.' 

She was struck by his lordship's day 
morality, and taking her cue from his re- 
mark, sacrificed her friend remorselessly. 

*She was such a neglected girl,' she. told 
her visitor, * and she was so ignorant of the 
world ! What could one like her know of 
a Mrs. Bodham Floyd ? She had been very 
good-natured — had taken her "out" when 
there was no near relation of her own who 
would be troubled with her — ^and---' 

*But you've got a brother, haven't you?' 
broke in Lord Ashington, whose memory 
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was not quite so clear as in his youthful 
days, but whose love of asking questions 
seemed increasing in proportion. * You've 
got a brother who's a lawyer, or something, 
haven't you?' 

Upon which hint the watchful Florence 
spake, — and that so cunningly and with such 
bewitching eyes withal, that ere the long 
visit was concluded the fascinated septua- 
genarian had arrived at the conclusion that 
it was incumbent on him to extricate his 
relations in some degree from the false po- 
sition in which he had found them. A 
cheque upon his bankers was clearly the 
least troublesome manner of satisfying his 
conscience ; .and choosing this method, there- 
fore, he, making amends for past short- 
comings, placed a bit of paper of the value 
of five hundred pounds between the ap- 
parently reluctant fingers of the grateful 
Florence. 

* Between your brother and yourself, my 
dear little girl,' said the Earl, moved to 

VOL. II. 
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momentary sentiment, partly perhaps by 
the consciousness of his own generosity, and 
partly by the touch of the soft hands that 
pressed his own so warmly. *For your 
brother and yourself — ^and should there be 
need for more, why, you must let me know. 
Come — come — ^no thanks — we are cousins, 
you know, my dear — that cannot be for- 
gotten — ^and you must not think of me as 
a stranger.' And with that the aged peer, — 
it might be from the force of ancient habit, 
— though it was just possible that a lingering 
iire was lit up within the old man's heart 
by contact with that thrilling touch — ^but 
whatever the cause, of the effect there could 
not be an earthly doubt, fpr Florence 
Harley s aged cousin, placing his trembling 
arm round the girl's slender waist, pressed 
his cold cheek to hers. 

It was not pleasant — Florence felt — and 
yet she bore the dire infliction bravely. 
There was not to be seen, or felt, an instant's 
shrinking from that chilling touch, — nay, 
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when the deed was done, so little did her old 
relation guess how far from gratefully ap- 
preciated had been that mute caress — that 
as he bade her farewell he had a ' loose fat 
smile upon his lip/ the sort of smile that in 
an old man's face replaces more agreeable 
signs of happiness,— the while he held her 
small white hands between his own. 

There was a greater unction in the pressure 
than, perhaps, from one whose threescore 
years and ten were sounded, could reasonably 
have been expected ; and then leaning, per- 
haps a little heavily, on the girl's slender 
shoulder, he made his way through Mrs. 
Bodham's chairs and tables, to the door of 
tljat lady's * private' reception-room. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

* Is*t true wbat these stnnge-tbon^ted poets say. 
That hearts are tangled in a golden smile ? 

That loYe can thiire npcn sneh dainty food 
As sweet words dioVring firom a rosy lip. 
As sighs, and smiles, and tears, and kisses warm? ' 

Alekakder Smith. 

But all this time^ and whilst Florence 
Harley was working away at these dark and 
underground plans, Clayton Bernard, wise as 
he thought himself in his generation, was 
still her dupe and victim, — still the blind 
mole, — ^who saw nothing of the deep-laid 
projects which she was working around and 
beneath him. 

1 uej Mere engaged to be married, — ^when, 
Florence would not say. She was not 
wise enough, she sometimes told him, nor 
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could it be said that she, so little taught 
and unaccomplished, was fit, as yet, to be the 
mother of that darling girl to whom he owed 
his earliest duty. 

* Look at my books/ she said one day, 
as Clayton bent over her writing table to 
steal one of the few and rare caresses with 
which the lively girl indulged him. * See ; 
here are lessons for the young ! Books on 
female education ! Clayton, your little 
Minnie, intelligent as she is, shall not need 
to despise her mother-governess ! ' 

• But we are wasting time,' said Clayton ; 
*and you must remember, darling, that 
whilst you are still but in your spring-time, 
I am advancing rapidly towards the autumn 
of life. Florence, love! remember how 
short was my married happiness.' 

'Hush,' said Flo, who had not the re- 
motest feeling of jealousy as regarded her 
lover's marital experiences, but who thought 
it was flattering to stop his mouth. 

' Hush ; I must make you forget that you 

o2 
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ever bad a wife in days gone by; and I 
shall be such a pattern-one, taking advantage 
of everyone else's mistakes, and making none 
of my own,' 

'But when, Florence? When is my trial 
to be over? For I confess that, besides my 
impatience to call you mine, there is some- 
thing in the life that's led by those about 
you that I do not thoroughly approve of.' 

' Now, Clayton, you're not going to say a 
word against poor Mrs. Bodham Floyd. I 
assure you that she is more sinned against 
than sinning. And then, a woman with 
such a husband ! It's my belief that bad 
husbands make bad wives ! * 

' And vice versd ? ' 

' Not exactly ; neither do the most excel- 
lent of women find it generally an easy 
thing to make their husbands behave in 
every respect as they ought to do. The 
best wives are invariably the most put upon, 
whereas the selfish and exacting ones have it 
all their own way.' 
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* You will find me an exception, I trust,' 
said Clayton, still bent on pleading bis cause. 
' To me it seems that it would be such hap- 
piness to prove, to one deserving of my 
deepest love, that all her worth and tender- 
ness were to me most precious jewels and 
of the rarest price. Florence, I cannot un- 
derstand your creed, that worthless women, 
such as you have spoken of, should be more 
dearly valued than virtuous ones, — than 
those, in short, who — ' 

* Who will not condescend to use the arts 
that wicked ones will employ. Clayton ! 
the more I see of married life, the less it 
seems to me a happy one. I pity all my 
friends. Look at poor Olive, now, and then 
at Mrs. Clavering ; I will not mention Mrs. 
Floyd, for you are prejudiced against her. 
But what has Olive done to be so left alone 
and coldly treated ? ' 

' What has Olive done ?' repeated Clayton, 
musingly. 

' Yes 'y and it seems indeed as though my 
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question were most hard to answer. I flsk 
again what has my poor friend done? If she 
has been driven to let some chance amuse- 
ments take the place of happiness, whose fault 
is that ? When your harsh brother married 
her, she was a pure and simple girl, and what 
has she become? Not evil — ^no — ^that may de- 
pend on him. But chilled — embittered — 
miserable.' 

' I see no signs of misery in Mrs. Gerald 
Bernard,' said Clayton, rather coldly. 

* No — ^for men see nothing that they will 
not see. Of course there is no blame to lay 
upon your brother. He is the weaker vessel, 
bruised against the one of brass, and crushed. 
He is the one to call for pity, not the poor 
wife, who, left to her own painful thoughts 
and lonely musings, is driven to seek in other 
homes for sympathy and kindness ! ' 

* You speak angrily, and I think unjustly,' 
said Bernard. * It is hard, too, to judge my 
brother from statements made regarding him 
by Olive. My brother married her from pure 
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affection. She was penniless, and perhaps — 
but no — I will not say a word to lower the 
'* poor martyr " in your eyes. Only because 
he was rash in his misguided love, and stern 
self-sacrifice — ' 

* Sacrifice ! ' said Flo, with a curl of her 
beautiful lip. * Sacrifice ! Why he was in 
love, and well he might be, for I know few 
whose beauty can be compared to Olive's 
even now, although he has almost worried 
her into that care-worn look which makes a 
woman "age" so rapidly. But we shall not 
agree, I fear, dear Clayton, about your brother, 
whom I have formed my opinion unchange- 
ably about. * 

* And what is that opinion ? ' asked Clayton, 
endeavouring to seem more amused than 
angry at the remarks made by his intended 
on his brother's character. 

* Simply that he's the most autocratical 
and dogmatical of human beings : and, what 
is more, he thinks that every one belonging 
to him should give up their individual com- 
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fort to his: and when alPs done, if there 
happens to be a crumpled rose-leaf touching 
too roughlj his dear sensitive self, he growls 
at the infliction with a savageness that I never 
knew equalled. * 

* Poor Gerald ! ' said Clayton with a half 
sigh. * I fear that he does lay himself a little 
open to such remarks as these. But we are 
all — I mean we Bernards — ^in our way self- 
willed, and even Marion Clavering — ' 

' What! Mrs. Clavering too! Surely, 
Clayton, the blame of family, or rather of con- 
jugal disunion must not always be laid upon 
poor women ! And in this case I can almost 
defy you to prove that the fault is not en- 
tirely on Mr. Clavering's side.' 

' On both sides probably a little, ' said 
Bernard, gently. * My poor sister should have 
yielded judiciously at the outset of her married 
life, and Clavering would have soon ceased 
the unexciting contest of maintaining his own 
authority over a bending reed. ' 

* But how could she give her judgment 
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and her reason to one her inferior in under- 
standing — her inferior, in short, in every 
thing?' 

*Not quite in everything, for Clavering 
has some talents.' 

' Which he hides most effectually under 
the bushel of stupid chaff that he is always 
letting fly about the world. Clayton, don't 
you dislike a man who is every moment 
—except when he is in the bosom of his 
family, and there Mr. Clavering is hard and 
matter-of-fact enough — I say, don't you hate 
a man who is for ever on the look-out to be 
facetious?' 

*It is a bore, certainly. Third-rate wit 
must be so under every circumstance, when 
even the exertion of first-rate powers of 
agreeableness are often felt to be out of place. 
It is the manner and the time that's chosen 
for the lighting of such brilliant fires that 
makes them warm the heart, and cliarm the 
fancy; for what on earth — ^and this is, I think, 
an illustrative case— what on earth can be 
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more dreary reading than a collection of even 
first-class specimens of facetiae?' 

* Nothing/ said Flo, laughing, except per- 
haps Mr. Leopold Clavering. But after all 
I cannot wholly pity your poor sister, Clay- 
ton, for she is not childless, like that un- 
happy Olive. We are not childless, dearest,' 
she added, with one of her softest looks, as 
with her small hands laid on her lover's arm 
— for she bad risen, and was standing close 
beside him — she gazed into his eyes. 

* Childless? No,' said Clayton, with a 
kindling look ; * but, dearly as I love my girl, 
she cannot fill my heart, and Florence, my 
own darling, you must let me take my other 
treasure home.' 

* Soon, dearest,' answered Florence, with 
a voice she could make to tremble at her 
will; *but you must give me time, the 
change is sudden, and I have as yet taken 
little thought of the high duties which my 
station as your wife will call upon me to 
fulfil. You know my taults, for I have not 
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tried to make you think me better than I 
am. Wilful, thoughtless, extravagant, fond 
of admiration — all these, dear Bernard, I have 
been ; but still not heartless, nor dulled en- 
tirely to a sense of right. As your wife, and 
your child's mother, I shall strive to do my 
duty, and be so happy — too happy, perhaps,' 
she added, with a sigh that was eloquent of 
meaning to the loving heart of him who lis- 
tened to her. 

*And Flo, my darling,' urged poor Clay- 
ton, who was gradually becoming more se- 
curely entangled in the meshes of the strong 
net that she had cast out for him — * Flo, my 
dear one, you will pleasure me in one single 
thing. You will try to grow less intimate 
with Mrs. Floyd. I do not like her, love, 
nor does it please me that you should meet 
some of the profligate men who visit at her 
house.' 

* You must not believe the stories that you 
hear of her,' said Florence, hastily. * Who 
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have you been listening to ? To Kit Drum- 
mond, I daresay, that talking, boasting, lying 
man!* 

*I believe it was Drummond,' rejoined 
Clayton, with all his wonted gentleness ; * and 
as you say, he cannot, I fear, always be 
believed. For instance, it was only yester- 
day that he was talking to me of the Tyrol, 
and of his going there for trout - fishing. 
He said he saw you there, not to speak to, 
only just a glimpse ; and that you were with 
a man he called a ^* snob," Raynham, or some 
such name, he gave him. Absurd, was it 
not ? But I suppose, like everyone else (as 
some assert) my Florence has her " double." 
Another " Flo," to twist and turn a foolish 
lover to her will, and make him mad enough 
to worship even her mistakes.' 

Whilst Clayton had been speaking, Flo, on 
whose cheek a sudden blush, at the mention 
of Raynliara's name, had risen, turned away 
her head with a quickness of action which 
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could scarcely have been thrown away on a 
more suspicious man than Bernard. She 
looked very white, too, when the vivid flush 
subsided, so white, indeed, that Clayton 
feared that she was ill. 

*My poor pale darling!' he whispered to 
her, in his deep, tender voice. * How I have 
been tiring you? Combating, too, all your 
little fancies so cruelly. Talk of your faults ! 
my Florence! What have not I to do, if 
you have daily weaknesses to conquer? I 
must overcome the Bernard sins of childish 
pertinacity, and often (I have no doubt) of 
aggravating self-confidence before I take my 
gentle one to my home and heart. Florence, 
forgive me, love, and choose your friends 
according to your own heart and judgment ; 
for I can trust you wholly and entirely.' 

And Florence, thus adjured, was graciously 
pleased to pronounce the pardon of the 
noble-hearted man she was deceiving; and 
after a few more parting words, the lovers 
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said fore well — to the relief of the one who 
had so much to think over and conceal, but 
to the regret of him who was anxiously 
awaiting the moment when he should call 
that fair and false young girl his bride. 
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